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EDITORIAL 


A SMALL WOICE 


Again autumn brings on the stampede to colleges. Vast numbers 
of young people (approximately 8 million in 1969) are entering those 
institutions because "they must get a college degree."" Propaganda 
for the degree has escalated to proportions bordering on hysteria 
seemingly. Teachers, parents, business men have repeated "college 
degree" so often that the words are almost a refrain. Failure to 
question the automatic acceptance of "get a college degree" has 
far-reaching results, some most pathetic. Many families and young 
people are unknowingly victimized by the cult of "college degree," 
Often great sacrifice by parents and hard summer and after-school 
jobs have provided some of the money for college fees, room and 
board. Yet a considerable percent of these young people and their 
parents are spending money and time for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. If the failure to get the prize were the only unfor- 
tunate issue, perhaps these efforts would not be painful. So often, 
however, failing grades or near-failing grades leave severe trauma. 

Failures may result from any one or more of several factors: 
poor grade and high school preparation, lack of ability, especially 
verbal ability, no self-discipline, lack of knowledge from neglect and 
from habits formed in the pursuit of pleasure with easy, slip-shod 
school work. By the age of seventeen the loss of mental discipline 
and basic information and skills has takenits toll. The twig has 
been bent; a scholar is not there. 

The resultant failures accompanied by feelings of inadequacy and 
heartache leave many adropout unable to find a satisfying approach 
to other endeavors. Here is the pathos caused by societal pressure 
in the glibly repeated words, a "college degree," 

Meanwhile the expense to the young person, to the family, and to 
society mounts, not only in higher taxes for education but in the 
loss of that student as a successful and happy member of the pro- 
ducing society which does not need a "'college degree." "College de- 
gree" must be understood for what it is and for whom it is needed. 
It is not for all. 

Far too many young people, parents, businesses, colleges and uni- 
versities, yes, even state and federal governments have been hypno- 
tized by the cry "college degree." Money from parents' pockets, 
from state and federal funds, is wasted and the individual enrollee 
in college leaves warped, pessimistic, insecure and untrained for a 
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happy, secure future. Do we need to examine the glib nostrum, 
"get a college degree"? 


Katherine Moroney 
Central Missouri State College 


A FORGOTTEN MINORITY 


M. V. Belok 
Arizona State University 


In recent years the American campus has been a scene of turmoil 
and angry shouts by those elements within the academic community 
and the greater society who are convinced they are being mistreated, 
discriminated against, exploited, and what have you. Amid all the 
clamor, charges and countercharges, there is one group that faces 
the danger of not being heard at all, even though they have legiti- 
mate grievances. For all practical purposes this group is rapidly 
becoming a forgotten minority. Who is this forgotten minority? It 
is the woman college professor, 

Despite the popular advertising refrain, "You've come along way, 
baby," the academic baby has reason for mixed emotions. It is true 
shehas come along way. The militant feminists of thelast century 
struggled long and hard to obtain women's rights tohigher education 
and also the right to enter any profession. From that day in 1837 
when the first women were admitted to Oberlin College through 
many successive victories of the 19th century, women did make 
educational progress. Women's colleges were established, and the 
battle for co-education was even won, It became acceptable not only 
for women to receive a college education, but to even dare to use 
this education to enter formerly exclusive male occupations. Some 
even became college professors, at first in the women's colleges, 
but later in all colleges and universities women faculty members 
began to appear. Women became increasingly numerous in graduate 
schools, and with advanced degrees became even more active in the 
teaching role in colleges and universities. By 1920 one doctor's de- 
gree out of every seven doctor's degrees was being conferred on a 
woman, The academic "baby" had come a long way or so it appeared. 








M. V. Belok is a professor at Arizona State University with spe- 
cial interest in History and Education, 
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Still there are nagging doubts. Something had stemmed the in- 
crease among academic women. Whereas, one out of seven doctor's 
degrees had been earned by women in 1920, the picture reversed it- 
self; and, by 1956 only one doctor's degree in ten was being earned 
by a woman. What it amounted to was a drop from sixteen percent 
to ten percent. The proportion of women engaged in academic 
careers has steadily declined. As one writer put it the period from 
1930 to 1960 might be characterized as "The Great Withdrawal." 

A good number of explanations have been advanced to account for 
this withdrawal of women from the "academic marketplace." Per- 
haps, as Komarovsky suggests, women may have internalized feeling 
of subordinates, or at least men have the attitude of women being 
subordinate and the "past still lays a heavy hand upon the minds of 
men." Do men see women as a threat; or is it perhaps, that 
women themselves do not care for the composite picture society 
sees of the intellectual women--the image in our modern idiom? If 
the image of the academic woman is unfavorable, is it an accurate 
portrayal? A study of fictional woman professors compared with 
the recently published work of Jessie Bernard entitled THE ACA- 
DEMIC WOMAN might aid inanswering the questions concerning the 
public's image of the woman in academic life. Fiction often indi- 
cates society's attitude toward a particular group with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. 

In the fictional study of academic women, some fifty novels were 
examined using anumber of categories. These categories were ana- 
lyzed using acontent analysis technique. Now it is difficult to look 
at actual statistics and determine appearance or personality traits; 
still it is possible inother areas to make valid comparisons between 
fictional data and non-fictional data. Before looking at comparable 
data, it might be well to observe the fictional stereotype in regard 
to physical appearance and personality. For it is here that the 
greatest hurt may be found for women. The female college pro- 
fessor emerges from the fictional study as either exceptionally 
pretty or the complete antithesis of the generally accepted standard 
of female attractiveness. Many dour spinsters, overly-tailored 
masculine types, as well as those socolorless as to defy description 
are to be found in fiction. The fictional composite picture reveals 
some rather unfortunate personality disturbances. The female 
professor is often poorly adjusted and may be covertly or overtly 
hostile. 

If we compare more strictly comparable data, as for example, 
subject area taught, we find the fictional college teacher is most 
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frequently depict: 1 as an English teacher. Among actual women 
teachers, it was f..and that the greatest number, outside the fields 
of Home Economi:s, were in Fducation, but English, foreign lan- 
guages and Fine Arts followed in that order. It appears that 
there is still acertain group of subjects considered more appropri- 
ate for women. 

The fictional study reveals some interesting data concerning pro- 
ductivity and academic achievement. The fictional academic women 
seem to be fairly competent teachers, but they seldom advance in 
their fields, engage in research or add to the store of published 
knowledge. Comparing the productivity and achievement of actual 
academic women, this fictional estimate is found to be rather ac- 
curate. Women often confine their work to teaching and that is 
often at lower levels among undergraduates. 

Bernard offers ample evidence that women's productivity in pub- 
lished work falls far short of men's in similar positions. The evi- 
dence also shows that the highest academic posts, with few excep- 
tions, are held by men. The fictional picture again seems devas- 
tatingly correct. 

What of the idea that most intellectual women are spinsters? 
According to the fictional study the female college professor "is 
single with little hope of ever getting married." Although the 
actual situation studied by Bernard is much more complex, and 
there is arising proportion of academic women who are married and 
have families, the single teachers still comprise a majority. It is 
also significant that academic women are less likely to be married 
than women in comparable professions. Bernard draws the conclu- 
sion that something about the academic profession has made it 
inimical to marriage. If the academic women in novels bear any 
resemblance to reality, and we have indicated that they do, it 
is not difficult to understand why they seldom marry. Consider 
some of the types found in the novels. Marcia Pratt of Constance 
Beresford-Howe's OF THIS DAY'S JOURNEY teaches at Blake Uni- 
versity. She is about thirty and is tall and looks shriveled and sal- 
low. She has a "foxy little face," sharp features, a flat-chest, and 
eyes that are shrewd and cold. Her clothes are always in bad taste 
and acolleague claims she has adressmaker with two heads. Marcia 
has a very bad disposition. She is churlish, mean, disagreeable, and 
it is said of her that "her activities spell frustration" that "she 
breathes hatred," and again that "she's so warped." For other 
portrayals of unattractive types one should go to the novels. 
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From what sort of background and social status do academic women 
come? The fictional women seemingly have middle-class or upper- 
class origins, although this is not clearly defined by the novelists. 
Among actual academic women, it is much more definitely shown 
that the majority of womenhave come from homes where the father 
was engaged in business, managerial or professional occupations and 
the social class is above average. Does this suggest that the aca- 
demic life is considered as a genteel, respectable career a bright 
daughter can pursue ? 

Now let us examine the data regarding the academic woman's re- 
lationship with her colleagues. Once they become academic women, 
how readily are they accepted by their colleagues? The fictional 
woman seems to get along well with her co-workers, and seems to 
be compliant enough to maintain rather good relations with her 
superiors, Again, real academic women present a much more com- 
plicated picture. Women would seem to be much less competitive 
than men for tophonors, promotions and other symbols of academic 
success, or at least they face honestly their lesser chances of at- 
taining them. That there is conflict is undeniable, but the causes 
vary endlessly. Sex may be a factor in departmental conflicts, but 
it is impossible to determine how much it really complicates the 
situation. Sometimes women have been known not to speak to each 
other for years, even though in the same department. But this is 
not peculiar to women. 

The last question to be examined is on the surface very simple, 
but may be a key factor. What are the values and goals most highly 
esteemed by the academic women? There is some interest among 
the fictional academic women in gaining higher scholastic recogni- 
tion, but she is more likely to regard teaching and working with 
students as sufficiently rewarding. The traditional feminine value 
of service to others would appear to be more important than per- 
sonal advancement. Marriage and a sense of security were men- 
tioned as two common goals often sought. The goals for the fic- 
tional academic woman seem much the same for the real one. Mar- 
riage and a family receive priority among their goals. Career ad- 
vancement is not terribly important and many women indicated 
satisfaction with their present position, rather than anxiety for 
promotion. They would prefer to continue teaching and counseling 
work rather than to engage in research or administrative work. 
Interest in service to others appears as valued. The real academic 
woman is not aggressive, but shows concern for people. When she 
is married, her academic career assumes secondary importance to 
her family. 
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There is always the danger that drawing conclusions from a com- 
parison study may yield a distorted inaccurate picture. Women, 
academic or otherwise, cannot be so easily catalogued. Individuals 
make up sociological studies, and individuals are wonderfully diverse. 
Yet it does seem safe to say that the fictionalized woman in our 
various categories does correspond rather closely to reality, and 
the image projected is not entirely a favorable one. The fictional 
academic women are much too oftenhostile and aggressive types or 
have other disturbing personality quirks. Why is this so? No doubt 
the novels reflect ahostility toward learned women which has existed 
in our society for a long time. It is doubtful that this hostility is 
simply a masculine bias, since, if anything, feminine novelists ex- 
hibit more hostility toward their own kind than do the masculine 
writers. 

Granted that the hostile woman is not as common as the novels 
would indicate, her frequent appearance in novels is disturbing. 
Stereotypes are conceded to have some relationship to fact, and 
there are women who resemble the types found in the novels. Why 
might hostility be the essence of the stereotype of the unattrac- 
tive woman professor? The stereotypes must reflect social atti- 
tudes which do affect females and these attitudes may very well be 
in part responsible for the type of women characterized in the 
novels. Perhaps some insight is to be gained through this in under- 
standing the trend away from academic careers for women, After 
all, who wants to enter a career that is depicted in such an un- 
favorable light? Social attitudes may still require revision before 
women are willing to return to academic life in great numbers. 
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TURMOIL IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Franklin Parker 
West Virginia University 


At the height of his time of trouble former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson sadly said to an aide, "These are the best generation of 
young people we have ever had, and they are all against us."" Whom 
did he mean? The 6 1/2 million youths now in colleges and universi- 
ties, most of whom want to get on with the business of joining the 
comfortable establishment? The approximately 100, 000 activists 
who participate in and support university takeovers? The approxi- 
mately 15,000 diehards committed to toppling the political power 
structure by cutting off its intellectual head, the university ? 
President Johnson did not know--along with most Americans--pre- 
cisely who the dissidents are, or what they want, or why they have 
chosen this time to erupt, or what it is they find so rotten ina 
system which pampered them, or most important, what kind of 
reconstructed society and political system they want for an America 
that has given joy and comfort to their fat middle class parents. 
The Children's Crusade, 1960s style, which now seems incompre- 
hensible, will long be pondered and studied after its causes and 
effects have fallen into some kind of perspective. What follows 
is an examination of contrasting views of student unrest, one by 
Harold Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence College, the 
other by Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity. 

At age 24 Harold Taylor was an instructor of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin; at 30 he was President of Sarah Lawrence 
College, a quality private woman's college in Bronxville, New York, 
helping to make it during his 14 years as president one of the best 
known experimental colleges in the country. Since leaving Sarah 
Lawrence in 1959, Taylor has continued to promote experimental 
education by helping to establish Friends World College in New York 
State, now with an international faculty and campuses in five coun- 
tries; by furthering the Peace Research Institute and the National 
Research Council on Peace Strategy; by working with the National 
Committee for Support of the Public Schools; and by conducting a 
two - year study on ways to build an international education compo- 
nent into teacher education programs, resulting in THF WORLD AS 

Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Fducation at West 
Virginia University. 
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TEACHER, 1969, published by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and sponsored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Asa free-lance teacher, lecturer, and consultant, he has 
been on many campuses across the country, has talked with many 
students, and has been as close to the cutting edge of the student 
protest movement as anyone can be who is over 30. 

Taylor's analysisl of the student protest movement goes some- 
thing like this: for decades colleges and universities have so pur- 
sued money, power, research, public influence, expansion, and or- 
ganization that they have neglected their chief clientele, the stu- 
dents, and have forgotten their chief concern, to probe social issues 
and to help solve human problems. They have become educationally 
bankrupt, says Taylor, and concerned students, finding themselves 
without teachers to whom to turn, have therefore turned to each 
other for the intellectual and moral leadership needed to focus on 
the issues of war, peace, race, and poverty. Students without 
teachers have created a movement through which they have joined 
history before being officially permitted todoso, The crisis of 
the university, says Taylor, is one of neglect, a failure to realize 
that students are the living energy through which the university is 
joined to society and through whose understanding and active in- 
volvement society's problems are examined and solved. 

Here is what has been happening, reports Taylor. The silent 
generation of the 1950s were silent only in public but not among 
themselves, as the most sensitive among them read the avante- 
garde literature of protest then available. They noted the anti- 
communist posture of the cold war, watched McCarthyism at work, 
saw Robert Oppenheimer crucified, became sensitive to poverty and 
prejudice, and found no hope in Clark Kerr's concpet of the multi- 
versity where senior faculty busied themselves with government 
contracts and war work, and where undergraduate teaching was left 
to harried graduate students, While the universities were pursuing 
prestige, power, and money; while they were busy supporting the 
establishment; while they were continuing to admit the haves and to 
screen out the have-nots -- concerned young people broke off their 
irrelevant studies to sit in at segregated lunch counters in North 
Carolina, join freedom rides to Alabama, help register Negro voters 
in Mississippi, teach in freedom schools in Georgia, go on peace 
rallies to Washington, tutor ghetto children, enter the Peace Corps, 
participate in VISTA, and work in Community Action Programs. 
Concern over poverty andempathy with the Negro protest movement 
sparked their social conscience. The Vietnam War and the draft 
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ignited that spark to radical action. Sometime in the late 1960s as 
their numbers mounted to 30 million in high school and 6 1/2 million 
in colleges and universities, a coalescence took place, a critical 
mass was reached, and they exploded into the first generation of 
American youth with a sense of national identity in pursuit of 
common goals, These goals -- those of the activists and the radi-— 
cals--are anti-war, anti-imperialist, anti-authoritarian, and anti- 
institutional. American foreign policy in Vietnam has made many 
of them anti-American, 

Here is the reason dissidents view the university as anti-hero, 
according to Taylor. Once the universities had self-reforming ten- 
dencies tied to the concept of American democracy, as when the 
land - grant college idea arose to challenge and modify the elite ex- 
clusiveness of earlier higher education, But the modern university 
has become the supporting intellectual head of the established 
political, social, and economic power structure. The modern uni- 
versity advises the government, does war research for the govern- 
ment, and provides the scientific and technical manpower for the 
government, They control entry into the establishment through 
control of university entrance requirements, control of the curric- 
ulum, control of the faculties, control of students, control of the 
professional schools, and control of research. This university in- 
fluence extends to the high school and to the elementary school. 
The modern university is a self-perpetuating bureaucracy support- 
ing a war-bent anti-communist doctrine and a world-wide American 
imperialistic industrial complex. Through its manufactured cur- 
riculum taught by hired hands (graduate students), it has neglected 
its students, and worse, it has shut its eyes to the need for social 
reform. 

Taylor's theme and the title of his book--through which he ties 
American student protestors to a world-wide student protest move- 
ment--comes from the lament made in 1956 by the spokesman of a 
thousand students from the University of Madrid in Franco's fascist 
Spain. Said this spokesman at the graveside of philosopher-writer 
Ortega y Gasset: We are students 

Without a university, compelled to seek knowledge outside 
of classes, from books which are not textbooks, and in lan- 
guages which are not Spanish. We are students without 
teachers. . .. We need someone to teach us as we should 
be taught. .. . The university is not serving its purpose, 
and many changes are needed. But no one tells us how to 
achieve this. No one will admit that we students are the 
real foundation of the university. 
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Taylor's proposed solution is for universities to return to a phi- 
losophy of social concern; to make the educational system more 
responsive to the realities of contemporary social needs; and to 
engage students, faculty, administration, and the community in a 
meaningful action-oriented curriculum on international issues of 
war, peace, poverty, race, and discrimination. He argues fora 
national system of student volunteer service to teach, enter com- 
munity action programs, make use of the creative arts, and do 
social research -- under faculty guidance and for academic credit-- 
on the "fighting front" where world community problems exist, as 
well as in the classroom, He sounds a clarion call for a return to 
the experimental college idea he fostered at Sarah Lawrence, one 
with free electives and flexible planning, made BY students and FOR 
direct aid to people in need everywhere. He replies affirmatively 
to the George S, Counts' cry of 1932, "Dare the schools build a new 
social order?" They better dare, Taylor says, because now students 
who really care are on the march doing THFIR thing. 


While Taylor sees student protest as "the healthiest thing that, 
could have happened" to shake up and reform outmoded higher educa- 
tion, New York University Professor of Philosophy Sidney Hook sees 
student protest as a serious threat to academic freedom. Hook's 
analysis2 goes something like this: among black militant demands 
have been calls for dismissal of allegedly unsympathetic professors 
and for control of black studies as a separatist movement. By 
capitulation to these demands, Cornell, the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Harvard, and other misguided university adminis- 
trations and faculties have set a precedent for similar white radi- 
cal student demands. If this tragic pattern of capitulation con- 
tinues, no professor can feel safe from dismissal, academic disci- 
plines can have no integrity, academic freedom will die, and Ameri- 
can universities will have become as politicalized as are universities 
in South America and Asia. Still worse, university politicalization 
from the radical left will inevitably evoke more severe counter 
demands for university politicalization from the radical right 
Heightened civil war in academe can not be tolerated, and either or 
both state and federal government will have to take over. 

This trend bodes ill for the future of higher education. Already 
too many bills have been introduced in state legislatures to curb 
campus disruption. The power to curb student violence lies more 
with the faculty, Hook says, than it does with the administration 
or the police. Faculties can and should have backed legal action 
against law-breaking students and non-students. Instead, they have 
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run scared, have temporized, have erroneously bought peace by 
capitulation, and because of this softness they will inevitably be 
pressed harder by radicals whose unreasonable appetites have been 
whetted by a weak and permissive response. The radical onslaught 
has hit small and large campuses alike and has been worse at such 
liberal institutions as Swarthmore and Oberlin. Harvard's capitu- 
lation was the Munich of Americanhigher education: Cornell was its 
Pearl Harbor, Hook believes. 

Faculty apologists for radical student excesses are wrong, Hook 
says, in their main contention that if adults were aroused over 
social injustice then students would not be so vehemently aroused. 
Citizen and government concern over injustices has never been 
greater than now during the present period of student unrest. The 
answer to H. Rap Brown's contention that "violence is as American 
as cherry pie"is that the Boston Tea Party is over and the Revolu- 
tionary War is won and that, since then, we have developed ballot 
procedures to settle grievances and to effect change. Those who 
condone student violence because radical students are "concerned" 
had better not forget that "concerned" Nazi students in the 1930s 
harassed and ousted Jewish and liberal professors. Nor is Hook 
taken in by New Left philosopher Herbert Marcuse's contention that 
authority in today's society is so diffuse and powerful that it can 
only be changed by overthrowing it. Hook's reply is that Marcuse is 
a Prussian type who believes in absolute truth and that his particu- 
lar absolute is that people should be forced to be free. Hook be- 
lieves in and prefers democratic debate and compromise which, 
while it may bring change at a lower and more contentious pace, is 
wiser and surer of acceptance because it has wider support. 

Of course we must listen to students who are trying to say some- 
thing, says Hook, but not out of the threatening barrel of a gun. 
Their demonstrated might does not guarantee that they are right. 
Nor is it true that students have an excess of virtue while their 
elders are all intellectually dishonest. To expect instant trans- 
formation is juvenile and unhistoric, The same dissidents could 
have objected in earlier ages to the Magna Carta, the Declaration 
of Independence, and every other advance on the ground that those 
advances did not go far enough for the time. The fact is that 
changes are occurring in the direction which concerned students and 
faculty want and that while reasonable debate can hurry these re- 
forms, disruptive confrontation can only bring conservative reac- 
tion. Citing Lewis Feuer's research findings,3 Hook points out that 
most world youth movements have in fact aided the forces of reac- 
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tion, Those who condone student rebels as pure and innocent may 
be trying to recapture their own youth or, like foolish parents, may 
te <oddling their darling rebels to keep them from flying the nest. 

The battle can yet be won, says Hook, if faculties will stop run- 
ning scared and will rationalize the debate so as to find acceptable 
alternatives to irrational student destruction and repressive reac- 
tion. Perhaps what is being tested in the American crucible is 
Thomas Jefferson's statement that a nation which is ignorant and 
free is something which never was and never will be and Horace 
Mann's statement that education is the great equalizer of the con- 
dition of men--the balance wheel of the social machinery. 
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STUDENT DISAFFECTION : 
COMMENTS FROM AN AGING REACTIONARY 


Lloyd P. Williams 
The University of Oklahoma 


The young are strong but lacking in wisdom: the old are wise 
but lacking in strength; between them is the age of mutual 
disenchantment. (From the REFLECTIONS of Hu Sing, an- 
cient Ceylonese philosopher. ) 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

This essay is neither a divine revelation nor an empirical socio- 
logical study. On the contrary, it is a reflective interpretation of 
a highly complex problem which in many ways is beyond us, I under- 
stand neither all the causes nor all the cures for student disaffec- 
tion with the world of the twentieth century, but some of each are 
relatively clear. The logical beginning point seems to me to be the 
confused and disheveled social-intellectual-moral-political milieu 
in which we all live. 

That large numbers of students are disenchanted with our govern- 
ment, business institutions, churches, schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and publicly expressed justifications of them is not sur- 
prising. This should be expected, for our age is one of contradiction 
and frustration. Literate, idealistic, and concerned young people 
would beless than attractive and less than useful to society if they 
were anything but displeased with the officially sanctioned conges- 
tion, irrationality, hostility, violence, prejudice, andantidemocratic 
forces so prevalent today. Look specifically at some of the absurd 
and inconsistent characteristics of the world we have created for 
the young. We talk peace and practice war. We talk a free economy 
and practice collusion and monopoly. We talk law and order and 
practice self-indulgence. We talk democracy and practice segrega- 
tion, exclusion, and authoritarianism. We talk of God and spiritual 
values and practice materialism. We talk of playing by the rules 
and play to win at any price. We talk the virtues of creativity and 
practice conformity. 

Other serious frustrations and contradictions bedevil all of us. 
Our alternatives in everything are virtually unlimited; hence, the 
difficulty of choice and the accompanying uneasiness associated with 
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choosing or not choosing, either of which may be wrong. The "bomb" 
has produced widespread skepticism and cynicism, and the reflective 
young suspect there may be no future for them. American society 
has politically, morally, and officially sanctioned violence abroad 
while deploring it at home. This inconsistency is not lost on the 
thoughtful young. 

Further, the chaos of American intellectual life, social life, and 
foreign relations show we are a nation fundamentally devoid of ra- 
tional purposes. Aside from pursuit of pleasure, the acquisition of 
money, and the nurture of our anxieties, widespread agreement on 
what America is all about is notable by its absence. Perhaps we 
have no greater need than the clarification of our national purposes. 
The Congress is hopelessly enmeshed in its sickening game of "get 
more money for my district so Ican be reelected": the press speaks 
largely for privilege, the churches try but cannot shake their ancient 
shackles, business with a few striking exceptions is inherently my- 
opic, public school teachers are too insecure and many times too 
conservative to express themselves, a minority of university pro- 
fessors try with minimal results, and only three presidents since 
the turn of the century-- Wilson, Roosevelt, and Kennedy -- have 
rallied the nation toward larger andmore generous goals. Some may 
dispute the point, but a society without a compelling idealism has 
limited survival chances and no long-term prospects for engaging 
the loyalties of youth. 

Perhaps the three most disturbing ills of our society, ills of such 
magnitude that many of us take them as norms, are war, dehuman- 
ized interpersonal relations, and manipulation. Factually, we who 
constitute the "Establishment"--the older generation in power and 
with the good jobs and money -- have created a milieu for the young 
so fraught with inconsistency, suspicion, anxiety, guilt, hostility, 
and purposelessness that we are all psychologically sundered and 
partially psychopathic. The surprising thing about the dissident 
young is not that they are disturbed, rather that they are so opti- 
mistic and concerned with the larger human good in a world so obvi- 
ously corrupt, selfish, contradictory, and paranoid, 


THE STUDENT: A CENSORIOUS NOTE 

Frustrated and baffled, many young people logically take excep- 
tion to the existing order. Their idealism is offended, That they 
should be anxious is understandable, and their antagonism and con- 
trariety are predictable. 
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On the negative side, however, the responses of the young are not 
all justified. Some of them are out of balance and clearly lacking 
in proportion, The young protestors are frequently too emotional 
and lacking in perspective. "Unconditional and non-negotiable de- 
mands" presented to university administrations are more often than 
not juvenile, compulsive, and devoid of objectivity. The absence of 
identifiable objectives in the protests of youth weaken their case. 
Dogma is an unattractive and self-defeating resource. Likewise, 
some of the protestors both in and out of universities are vulgar, 
self-indulgent, and undisciplined. Consequently, they demonstrate 
insensitivity to the delicate balance of our institutions and the 
interdependent nature of men in thehuman community. Undue self- 
righteousness and self-indulgence by many adults, the Pentagon, 
and rigid foreign policy makers does not justify similar attitudes 
among the young. One bitter note on some university protestors-- 
there are at least a few who have neither the interest, the moti- 
vation, nor the ability to do the rigorous work of a university, and 
they rationalize their ineptness under the guise of social protest 
and reform. 

Should any students be listening, my counsel runs this way. Your 
violence is out of order; it has noplace in a civilized community and 
especially in acollege or university. You are not required to attend 
and may depart at will. Your emotions are out of control and too 
much in evidence. Your protests are too often only casually thought 
out. Your activism is frequently an excuse not to study. Your mob 
associations are displacing democracy. Your noisy immaturity is 
jarring the university off course--ultimately to your detriment. 
You are too often rude, loud, dogmatic, hostile, opinionated, and ill 
informed. Improve your manners, lower your voice, loosen your 
dogma, diminish your hostility, broaden your opinions, and inform 
yourself through more reading. Failure todo solimits your chances 
of getting a worthwhile education, The social life of man is neces- 
sarily ordered, and your abuses are destroying the conditions that 
permit it to function. "Relevance" is your motto. Fine. But hard 
academic work is the key toconnecting knowledge and society. Mas- 
tering the mass of knowledge proliferating today requires long years 
of patience, self-discipline, and rigorous intellectual habits. True, 
the demands on youth today are probably greater than ever before, 
but so are the possibilities. Fair or unfair--and objectively it 
makes no difference which--there is no easy road to scholarship and 
wisdom, And you are short onboth. In sum, remember your Spinoza: 
All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare. 
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RESPONSES: FOOLISH AND OTHERWISE 

Much criticism of student unrest from government officials and 
laymen misses the point. Their charges revolve around the insidious 
nature of communist infiltration, decline of morals, the evils of 
"permissiveness,"and administrative "softness." That a miniscule 
number of communists may be involved is a possibility; that any 
significant number may be involved is highly improbable. Billy 
Graham's assertion, reported on national television before the fires 
of Watts had burned out, that the Watts affair was a gigantic 
communist plot well illustrates the degree of hysteria associated 
with our national obsession with communism. This preoccupation 
with foreign evil has induced into our national life a compulsion to 
interpret all our problems as expressions of "communist conspira- 
cy. '' Grown men and women should put this childish response aside. 

That adecline of morals is the cause of student unrest may have 
a vague relevance to the problem, but this society is after all a 
secular not a religious one, Gallup polls notwithstanding, and re- 
ligion as an enforcement of religious morals is all but dead, That 
permissiveness is doing us in indicates misreading of psychology. 
Freedom to act, and concomitantly to learn from the consequences 
of one's actions, is a risk life requires of us all if we are to grow 
up. Indictment of permissiveness, especially without acareful defi- 
nition of the term, is a form of psychological illiteracy. To make 
administrators the scapegoat of student unrest is all too easy. 
Granted some violence has been dealt with too leniently, but most 
administrators in American higher education are competent, dili- 
gent, concerned, and confronted with more problems than mortals 
can hurdle, And the new independence demanded by students is a new 
problem in American life requiring new techniques. The restraint 
of most administrators, far from constituting irresponsibility, is- 
commendable, for a violent reaction to violence will likely produce 
only compounded violence. 


SOME STRICTURES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Politicians and the public can use their time better than agonizing 
over student unrest. If they are serious about diminishing the level 
of hostility and violence, then they should attack the causes not the 
symptoms, First and above all, even moderate peace in the student 
community will not likely come until the United States ceases its 
aimless brutality in Vietnam. We have never had but three choices 
in that impasse, and they remain the same: withdraw from an im- 
possible situation, continue to bleed while committing genocide in 
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the name of freedom, or use nuclear bombs with the prospect of 
massive interchanges among the nuclear powers--followed by na- 
tional oblivion. The involvement was rash, the escalation in viola- 
tion of a national promise to our own people, the war for all useful 
purposes is lost, and the validity of Maoist theories of guerrilla 
warfare proved. The protesting students are deeply offended, and 
they understand. 

Second, get our national theory and practice into harmony. Gov- 
ernment officials, businessmen, politicians, clergymen, teachers, 
and all the rest of us should habitually tell the truth. The young 
people of the country simply don't believe much of what the older 
generation says for the very good reason that they have been de- 
ceived so long they see mendacity as a national way of life. The 
protesting students understand and resent the fraud. 

Third, make peace, domestic reconstruction, and racial justice 
the preeminent goals on the agenda of national business. Without 
peace, all else is asham; without domestic reconstruction, much of 
our environment becomes even more unlivable than it is already; 
without racial justice, democracy is counterfeit. The protesting 
students understand and their patience is running out. 

Fourth, as adults we need perspective on the possibilities and 
limitations of our role in the world as a nation. Many of the young- 
sters agitated and excited today see clearly the overextension of 
the United States and the associated egotism, presumption, and 
brutality associated with it. We are a nation of 200,000,000 ina 
world of 3,500,000,000. We constitute about 5 percent of the 
world's population and that percentage is going down! The United 
States cannot run the world. Many students understand this even 
if many adults do not. 

Fifth, as adults we need both to recognize and to act as if we 
understand that our generation and this nation has no monopoly on 
truth, virtue, integrity, wisdom, or knowledge. Our rigid self- 
righteousness is an offense to many honest and idealistic young 
people, Their disenchantment is understandable. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS TO OUR FDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
Perhaps the frenzy of the times must simply run its course; per- 
haps nothing we do or don't do can change that fact. Moving on the 
assumption --and it seems a necessary one to me-- that we do have 
some control over social events, then the logical question is what 
can educational leadership do to calm the passions of the young, the 
blacks, the disenchanted, and the rebellious? In the short term. 
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very little can be done other than purposefully to try to improve 
the quality of interpersonal relations among administrators, fac- 
ulty, students, and the public, In the long run, a number of funda- 
mental changes can and should be effected. 

Colleges and universities should enlarge their facilities for psy- 
chological counseling, marriage counseling, vocational counseling, 
and psychiatry. Probably no school in the United States has ade- 
quate psychological backup support for students. 

Educational alternatives for young people need to be multiplied. 
We need more varied programs, more academic choices, more voca- 
tional educational opportunities, and more flexibility in those which 
exist. Rigidity in our institutions, especially political and educa- 
tional, is an offense to a large number of thoughtful students. 

Democratization of higher education is imperative. This doesnot 
mean pandering to students for administrative power. It means 
equal opportunities, diminishment of class bias, strict enforcement 
of civil rights legislation in the larger social life of the colleges 
and universities, and the abolition of any club or society enjoying 
sanction directly or indirectly by the institution which practices 
racial or religious exclusion. 

The competitive aspects of collegiate life ought to be minimized 
and the cooperative ones emphasized. After all, progress is a func- 
tion of an efficient division of labor associated with a cooperative 
mode of relationships. Science is a cooperative enterprise, indus- 
try is a cooperative enterprise, and the production of knowledge is 
a cooperative enterprise. 

Students need privacy. They intrude on one another; they inter- 
rupt one another; they violate the psychic integrity of one another; 
in short, they keep one another in a state of agitation. Young 
people need privacy to learn to know themselves, and administra- 
tors can scarcely render a greater service to them than to provide 
it. Beehive student housing is a psychological calamity. 

In man's present state of development, gigantic universities and 
educational parks will necessarily produce aberrant psychological 
student reactions. Until we are more civilized, our universities and 
colleges should not grow beyond the critical mass (in my judgment 
the "critical mass" equals "several thousand students"). Certainly 
universities with enrollments running into the fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, and forty thousand bracket become too amorphous for ad- 
ministration, too impersonal, and psychologically debilitating. Ad- 
ministrators can in the long run materially minimize the present 
discontent by counseling legislators and state administrative boards 
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to create large numbers of diversified junior colleges and state 
colleges and to support efforts to restrict the size of state uni- 
versities, Generally speaking, the greater the size of colleges and 
universities, thelarger the possible combinations and permutations 
of conflict. Therefore, to reduce the size should tend to reduce 
the conflict. 


ACADEMIC CHANGE--WITH A CAUTION 

Colleges and universities need changing. Student dissension itali- 
cizes the need for such change, but how, to what extent, and in what 
directions is moot. Probably we who teach have talked with too 
much ambivalence, nebulousness, and lack of practical application. 
We need to talk straight to students. Our courses too often reflect 
our own predilections rather than students' needs or society's in- 
terests, There is too much academic ceremonial in course work: 
there is too much busy work, too much trivia, and too much mechani- 
cal examination. The curriculum, both graduate and undergraduate, 
is full of traditional hurdles which can and should be liquidated. 
Professors who are responsible for teaching students need to get 
out of the ivory tower and into the turbulent world of practical af- 
fairs. Leaves of absence to work periodically in business, industry, 
government, schools, and other social agencies should be provided, 
and professors should be required to use them. Freedom of speech 
should be exercised habitually, and our social criticism should be 
relentlessly incisive. One explanation of student boredom is our 
failure to deal with our disciplines in ways which show students the 
connections between these disciplines and their lives. 

One caution -- whereas we who teach should always listen atten- 
tively to students, welcome their serious criticisms, try to adjust 
the system to accommodate their interests, and deal with all of 
them with courtesy and respect, we should make it clear both to 
administrators and to students that the essence of a university is 
its faculty. Without administrators or students, it is still possi- 
ble tohave auniversity; without a faculty, no university is possible. 
Academic control of a good university rests with the faculty. It 
should stay there. Immature and transient students should not se- 
lect faculty members, determine salary scales, participate in the 
promotion process, or presume to evaluate the quality of research. 


PARTING SUGGESTIONS FOR US ALL 
Behavior is caused; it comes not spontaneously out of a vacuum. 
We, the adults of society, have taught youth to behave as they do. 
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By changing our responses and by changing society, we can change 
their behavior. We can do so especially by lowering the emotional, 
tone of life; politics, government, and war are too emotionally 
charged, REASON, RESTRAINT, and RESPONSIBILITY should be 
the habitual watchwords for all of us. The young cannot learn these 
desirable attributes unless we, their parents and elders, exhibit 
them. And this means EXHIBIT THEM IN FACT, NOT JUST VER- 
BALLY. This means a deliberate termination of our unwarranted 
and arrogant military intrusion onto the Southeast Asian mainland; 
this means get on with the job of cleaning up the cities; this means 
dramatic increase in financial support for education: this means 
demonstrated concern for the enhancement of the quality of Ameri- 
can life. 

The idealism of youth should be utilized: the frustrating years of 
late adolescence should be fruitfully engaged. Consequently, an 
obligatory program of national service from ages eighteen (or high 
school graduation) to twenty should be seriously considered. The 
options could be varied: any branch of the military, peace corps, 
job corps, teacher corps, a public medical corps, and any other 
imaginative alternatives we can think up. The point is to use the 
energy and time of youth in a way that facilitates their growth, 
that serves society, and that productively channels their humani- 
tarian sentiments. 

The violence, brutality, mayhem, and general disregard of human 
dignity and decency so rampant on television, in the press, and in 
cinema probably contributes to the frenzy and discord of the times. 
Mass media should impart to youth a sense of quiet self-confidence, 
kindness, love of truth, and compassion. It does not do so. That 
formal education, the family, or the churches can accomplish these 
ends without massive social reinforcement is unlikely, yet we have 
no choice but to try. 

As adults (parents, teachers, administrators, counselors of what- 
ever variety) we should not abandon our responsibility for directing 
the social system including its subordinate institutions, such as 
education, and for providing the framework of discipline and order 
youth requires for growth and maturity-- even though they do not 
understand the need. But this discipline should always be imposed 
with affection and restraint. The spectacle of our police and sol- 
diers gassing andclubbing our childrenis sickening and demonstrates 
our cultural and psychological impoverishment. After all, THE 
HEALTH, INTELLIGENCE, AND MORAL VITALITY OF OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE ARE OUR GREATEST NATIONAL ASSFTS, WE SHOULD 
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BE WILLING TO PAY ANY PRICE TO PROTECT AND ENHANCE 
THEM. 

Perhaps youth would demonstrate more restraint and maturity if 
adults demonstrated more humanity and courage. 


GENERATION GAP OW THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Arthur J. Ter Keurst 
Central Missouri State College 


Apparently the term generation gap has been recently coined. 
With respect to the college situation, it implies two diverse cul- 
tures onthe campus: the established older one represented by gray- 
ing faculty members and a newly developing culture represented by 
highly - motivated, idealistic students and some younger faculty 
members who feel that the pattern of the past culture is not ex- 
actly pertinent to the present. The diversity in the thinking of the 
younger group devolves onthe question of how much andin what way 
does the older culture contribute to the needs of the present. In- 
deed, the youth has in the past frequently been critical of the aims 
of the passing generation but apparently the diversity between the 
two groups seems far wider today than it was in the past. Possibly 
the vigor and enthusiasm of the youth on our campus today seems 
by comparison to be more assertive in the light of the behavior of 
students of fifteen years ago who were described as apathetic, 
passive, uninspired and primarily interested in professional prepa- 
ration, 

As a means of orientation, it might be pertinent to examine the 
ingredients of the ethos of the older generation which the younger 
one apparently has in part questioned, if not rejected, The older 
generation can be described as having been largely conditioned by 
colonial Calvinism. The ethics of this religious viewpoint resulted 
in the industry, thrift, piety and the perseverance of the older 
generation, The adoption of the preceding traits led to a belief in 
an automatic progress. This Calvinistic belief was reinforced by 
the writer of the first Psalm who wrote that the "righteous man 
shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water. . . and what- 
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soever he doeth shall prosper. The wicked. . . are like chaff which 
the wind driveth away." By a peculiar twist of logic, the Calvinist 
believed that material success was indicative of God's blessings. 
Therefore he worked hard to gain wealth as evidence of God's grace, 
This religious viewpoint certainly became an efficient motivator 
for accomplishment. 

The second ingredient of the culture of the oldsters was a firm 
committal to democracy as expressed by the Bill of Rights in our 
Federal Constitution. By this committal a person is to be judged 
in terms of his abilities and performances regardless of sex, racial, 
ethnic, socio-economic and religious considerations. In passing, it 
must not be concluded that democracy is synonymous with egali- 
tarianism. To begin with, it is highly improbable for even identical 
twins to be born alike. The diversity of biological inheritances plus 
the wide diversity of experiences make every human unique. This 
unlikeness must not be considered as a source of weakness but rather 
as a means of progress. The cross- fertilization of ideas among 
mankind depends on diversity and means of communication by which 
these ideas may be transmitted. 

This premise that a person is to be judged in terms of abilities 
and performance regardless of sex, religious, socio-economic, racial 
or ethnic considerations has been and is most difficult to attain. 
Some of the handicaps have been the development of sex and racial 
stereotypes, the assignment of an inferior native intelligence to 
the non-Anglo-Saxon groups, the belief that the impoverished were 
genetically inferior and that thenon-Protestant had a divided loyalty 
between American institutions and religious organizations centered 
in foreign countries, Inspite of our contemporary problems, a brief 
consideration of the past conditions will provide the viewer a great 
degree of satisfaction about the democratization of our culture 
that occurred within the last three or four decades. Such progress 
holds a vast promise for the future, 

The third ingredient of the American culture-pattern was the al- 
most unlimited opportunity for development. This opportunity re- 
fers not only to the vast undeveloped natural resources but also to 
the unfathomed intellectual resources of the populace, The influ- 
ence of democracy with its emphasis on the value of the individual 
has led to the relative "openness" of our society, This "openness" 
was basic to the development of alternative ways of behavior which 
is descriptive of freedom. 

On the other hand, the younger generation is not satisfied with 
the accomplishments of the oldsters. Repeatedly the statement is 
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made that the older group did not live up to what it professed. 
According to the newer generation, the oldsters should be commended 
for certain accomplishments but should alsobe reprimanded for not 
eliminating certain obvious short-comings at a more rapid rate. 
This idealism of the youth is commendable but too frequently that 
idealism undergirds self-defeating measures and procedures. 
It would obviously be unwise to categorize all the members of the 
newer generation under the rubric of radicalism and inner perver- 
sity. Mack (Mack, 1969) has identified four social categories of 
our students: the relative conservatives, the idealistic reformers, 
the black students and the radical New Left. The radical conserva- 
tives must not be identified with the pre-New Deal Conservatives 
who are almost extinct on the college campus. Mack describes the 
relative conservative as 
those who are not seen in demonstrations, those whose pri- 
mary orientation to toward finding out what the require- 
ments are and getting through school, those who are proba- 
bly still a majority of college students, and probably more 
like the members of preceding generations than the other 
three categories. 

Mack identifies the idealistic reformers as 
those who want us to do abetter job of teaching, those who 
want us to organize our curriculum more efficiently, those 
who want more participation of students in the decision- 
making process and those who assume that with power goes 
responsibility. 

Likewise the black students are described as 
idealistic reformers but with a very specific agenda. That 
is, their behavior is comparable to the behavior of the ide- 
alistic reformers in general, but all items that come under 
their purview are scrutinized as to their relevance to a 
single issue: the access to equality of opportunity for black 
Americans. 

Mack envisions the radical New Left as a source of danger. The 
patron saint of that group is apparently Herbert Marcuse whose 
ideas arenot consonant with the premises of the First Amendment, 
His program 

would include the withdrawal of the toleration of speech and 
assembly from groups and movements which promote ag- 
gressive policies, armament, chauvinism, discrimination on 
the grounds of race and religion. ... The restoration of 
freedom of thought may necessitate new and rigid restric- 
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tions on teaching and practices in the educational institu- 

tions. 
In addition to the abolition of freedom of speech and assembly, the 
radical New Left has hazy aims but believes that the murkiness of 
their objectives is in itself a virtue. Theobjectives of the radical 
New Left are appalling. Mr. Gonzalez of the SDS has been heard to 
state on a nation-wide TV broadcast, "We don't want to improve 
Columbia University; we intend to destroy it."" Apparently the radi- 
cal New Leftist has many social characteristics of the Nazi Storm 
Troopers. Following the abolition of free speech and freedom of 
inquiry, very likely will occur the burning of libraries and the dis- 
missal of uncooperating faculty members. 

According to the Gallup poll of May 25, 1969, it must not be con- 
cluded that the demonstrators differ significantly from the non- 
demonstrators in their viewpoints about thestudents' right tohave 
a"say"on the "running of the colleges" or about the "academic side 
of colleges." FEighty-one percent and 92% respectively of all the 
students and of the demonstrators indicated an affirmative vote 
that the students should exercise greater participation in the ad- 
ministration of the colleges. Likewise, 75% of the students and 
86% of the demonstrators voted that students should participate 
more extensively in the academic problems of the colleges, such as 
courses, curricula, examinations, etc. The social profiles of the 
demonstrators and the non-demonstrators do not seem to differ 
significantly in sex, age, regional location of the college, parents' 
income, academic classification and type of college, such as public, 
private or denominational. The Republicans (13%) seemed to have 
demonstrated less than the Democrats (31%) and the Independents 
(34%). Sharp differences were found between the amount of demon- 
strating by the extremely conservative students (22%) and by the 
extremely liberal counterparts (61%). 

The causes of the generation gap are obviously multi-causal and 
affect various students differently. Four causal conditions have 
been identified (Smith, 1969). These conditions that contribute to 
the widening gap between the generations are: (1) the decline of 
authoritarianism, (2) the waning of the Protestant Ethic, (3) the 
failure of the community and (4) the exposure of the individual to 
decision-making whenhe has already rejected the conventional moral 
standards. 

It has been erroneously suggested that the decline of authori- 
tarianism in social relationships has been the result of transfer of 
the rejection of authority in science to other areas, such as social 
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relationships. Indeed science rejects authority PER SE but it cer- 
tainly does not cast aside the contributions of the past as being 
inherently worthless. It would be most frustrating to young scien- 
tists of each generation that they should investigate nature DE 
NOVO. Smith continues: 
Parental diffidence and vacillation about the assertion of 
authority, even when it is rationally based, make it espe- 
cially hard for the children to grasp Erich Fromm's (1941) 
distinction between arbitrary or 'inhibiting' authority and 
rational authority, legitimacy based oncompetence,. All too 
easily they can become sworn enemies of any authority 
whatsoever--the posture of the romantic anarchist. 

The waning of the Protestant Ethic is indicated by the decline of 
inner, individual-oriented authority, which has been described by 
Smith as the "punitive Freudian super-ego." This rejection of the 
inner, individual - oriented authority has reinforced the weird con- 
clusion that a person is entirely the result of his contemporary 
social experiences. The acceptance of this conclusion forces the 
individual to conclude that the criterion of right and wrong lies 
within the present group with which he is associated. 

Similarly, the failure of the community is indicated by Smith as 
"an absence between the generations of common experiences, com- 
mon values, common interests and of the sense of sharing a com- 
mon human fate," It is very doubtful that the generation gap is the 
result of direct planning but rather that the older generation has 
tacitly accepted a program of so-called salutary neglect in the 
rearing of the younger one by the acceptance of the viewpoint that 
"these youngsters should find their own way as I found mine." 

Continuing, the exposure of the individual to decision-making when 
he has rejected the "inner" individual-oriented authority obviously 
places enormous burdens on such persons. The individual realizes 
that a decision has to be made and he knows that he lacks the re- 
sources to make a sensible and satisfying decision. Such a person 
may flee from decision-making and join "anti-groups" that consist 
of similar personalities. In other words, the person flees from 
freedom to decide and seeks solace and security in some form of 
absolutism. 

Incidentally, it might be noted that the campus is the focal point 
of the generation gap. Several conditions might be named why the 
campus has been the scene of the discrepancy between the genera- 
tions. Obviously the students of today are far better educated in 
the progress and goals of our civilization than the non-campus popu- 
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lace of the same age. The campus group sees what could be in the 
light of what has not been done. Also, the campus population of 
today is more mature, both physically and psychologically, and better 
educated than like students a few generations ago. Continuing, the 
students feel that an education is a powerful instrument for social 
activities and feel capable to secure their demands. Finally, the 
campus group has been nurtured from the elementary grades on the 
idea that the school exists for the pupils, that thecriterion of suc- 
cess lies within the group and that creativity and activity is scho- 
lastically rewarded. When such products of our elementary and 
secondary schools meet unacceptable situations, they will not be 
contained by regulations considered to be anachronistic. 

The specific reasons for dissatisfaction onthe part of the ideal- 
istic reformers are noteworthy. From the administrative aspect, 
the colleges have probably made unwise assumptions. Too frequently 
the schools have concluded that they should operate in terms of 
LOCUS PARENTIS, Today the younger generation is far more so- 
phisticated in social knowledges than similar students of the older 
generations. Consequently the modern student is no longer willing 
to accept the administrative dictum that a questionable course in 
his curriculum is "good for you." Secondly, the colleges have been 
accused of playing internal politics at the expense of the interests 
and desires of the students. It is reported that Woodrow Wilson 
believed that he was well-prepared for the national presidency as he 
had received adequate training in politics as a college president. 
For example, a department favored by an administrative official 
obtains the privilege of having one or more courses in that depart- 
ment become requirements for graduation. Finally, the colleges 
have been rather slow to respond to changing conditions. A member 
of President Nixon's cabinet (Finch, 1969) indicated that the reasons 
for campus disorders go beyond the Vietnam War but are due to "a 
failure of the governance of education, the governing bodies, the 
institutional apparatus to respond. Probably they have been more 
rigid than almost any other institution in our whole society." Not 
only have these institutions been slow to respond but apparently the 
rigidity has "hardened" by the attempts of the students to promote 
changes. 

From the academic viewpoint, the protests of the idealistic re- 
formers are frequently justified. An important cause for dissatis- 
faction is the student's feeling of a loss of identity. He feels that 
he is only a statistic in the mass of fellow students. He may be 
assigned to certain classes on the basis of a computer's analysis of 
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his performance on the entrance examinations. He knows full well 
that a computer does not know and cannot utilize all the important 
information about him that is pertinent to his college success, He 
feels that the computer didnot appraise his study habits, his goals, 
his self-esteem, his attitudes, his deep-seated interests, his sense 
of accomplishment, his neuroses, his WELT ANSCHAUUNG and his 
concept of self-actualization. He is enrolled in a large class that 
is important to his education. The instructor was listed as a na- 
tionally - known professor but that personage appears only once to 
introduce a graduate student who will "take over" the class, The 
renowned professor is too busy on a research of his own to be con- 
cerned about his classes. The graduate student is untrained in the 
techniques of teaching, is psychologically insecure, lacks the supple- 
mentary knowledge that is necessary to his teaching, avoids ques- 
tions and frequently retreats to reading the textbook to the class. 
In another class the student is subjected to TV-instruction. He 
would like to ask the "talking face" a few questions but this be- 
havior would be absurd. Later in a quizz-section he forgot to ask 
the question, which usually develops spontaneously. Fxaminations 
have developed a disrepute. The test-questions are "lifted-out" of 
carefully-guarded work-books. Too frequently the test-items sam- 
ple minutia of data that havelittle or no relationship to the under- 
standing of the basic concepts of the course, As the tests have been 
used several years, they have been reconstructed by former students 
by the simple process of memorizing certain questions, The tests 
are handed about by the students "on the in," The professor conse- 
quently deludes himself on how well the students have learned the 
material. 

Not only is the instructional aspect of a college education less 
than what could be ordinarily expected, but too frequently the con- 
tent of the courses is pathetic. In some areas the content of the 
textbooks is not in keeping with the up-grading that occurs in most 
areas, It has occurred that textbooks in child development are 
avidly read and understood by the teenage children of the parent- 
students in the class, Other abuses are easily found, such as the 
colleges using the same textbooks as found in the secondary schools, 
the inexorable use of the normal distribution curve in the assign- 
ment of grades, the uncertainty on the part of the students about 
the criteria by which grades are allocated and particularly, the 
disgusting time-wasting procedures of the instructors. 

Regrettably, the generation gap on the campus has incurred forms 
of violence on a number of campuses. The concept of violence is a 
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relative one, The general definition of violence is the unwarranted 
use of physical force to obtain one's demands. The crux of the 
problem of violence rests onthe meaning of UNWARRANTED or the 
lack of social reinforcement. When extreme physical force is 
socially-reinforced, the activity may be termed BRAVERY. Vio- 
lence has been condoned in the willful andneedless slaughter of spe- 
cies of wild-life, such as the American bison. Violence has been 
sublimated into forms of highly-structured games. In general, vio- 
lence occurs when the ordinary means of behavior arenolonger ade- 
quate to secure one's highly-motivated goals. 

Campus violence is a stupid, emotion-laden, unwarranted shortcut 
to the attainment of one's goals. Violent disturbances on the cam- 
pus only indicate that the perpetrators of violence are uninformed 
of the mechanisms by which orderly changes occur. Frequently 
changes occur by the precedent of exceptional cases, which erode 
the rules. Other devices that can effect changes are pressures 
from alumni groups, suggestions from important contributors, the 
opinions from dissenting and well-respected faculty-members and 
comparisons between what acertain college is doing and what other 
colleges are doing. 

In conclusion, the contemporary flurry of student protest will 
not close the colleges, unless the radical New Left becomes domi- 
nant, The student protests will eventually up-date the colleges to 
attain higher levels of achievement and service. The generation gap 
will be narrowed when both groups will try to solve each other's 
problems in the spirit of forbearance and charity. 
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WHY THE IVORY TOWER HAS CRACKED 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 


Melvin Maddocks, in "The Crack in the Ivory Tower" (CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, December 26, 1968, p. 9), asks several ques- 
tions, without answering them. As Book Editor, and "full-time 
student watcher," he surveys efforts to understand campus tur- 
moil in 25 countries. He observes both the amazing diversity of ob- 
jections shouted by rebellious protestors and their apparent inter- 
connectedness. Then, probing numerous attempts to interpret such 
"dizzy" diversity, he ends in despair: "What IS the problem?" 

His penetrating questions do locate the problem, perhaps more 
than he realizes, The purpose of this article is to assert an answer 
to the question, "What is THE problem?" 

My assertion has four parts. It answers four questions about 
THE problem: How complex is it? How far-reaching is it? Does it 
extend beyond our competence? Whose job is it? 


HOW COMPLEX IS IT? 

That THE problem is not single, simple, momentary should be 
obvious now to everyone, Student cries for better food, better, 
more intimate teachers, more coed dorms, more jobs, more say in 
university government, and cries against police intervention, penal- 
ties for demonstrators, R.O.T.C., the draft, Viet Nam and napalm, 
IN LOCO PARENTIS restrictions about dorm hours, women in rooms, 
radical speakers, miniskirts, beards and beads, segregation, etc., 
all testify to genuine local irritants. The issues differ in Paris, 
Tokyo, Cairo, Banaras, and Mexico City. 

Each such problem must be met and dealt with on its own terms. 
No platitudinous solution is possible. Yet, because each particular 
problem is part of something larger, merely local solutions, even 
when astutely managed, salve a symptom without diagnosing the 
deeper disease. Those satisfied with piecemeal patching may them- 
selves be helping to incubate more vigorous future violence. Fach 
new diagnostician uncovers more lines of influence, more intricate 
varieties of interdependence, and more variables which must be 
taken into account before relations of local problems to this "some- 
thing larger" can be understood. Failure to understand how local 
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turmoil interdepends with troubles in distant communities IS a part 
of THE problem. 


HOW FAR-REACHING IS IT? 

Maddocks asks: "Is there a deeper dialogue as yet unspoken be- 
tween the students, the universities, and the world?" Yes. But 
none of them seem yet able to comprehend what it is that they need 
to talk about. He adds that "society's current predicaments have a 
kind of totality which finally places them beyond the solutions of 
technicians, " 

Many of our seemingly most-intelligent and well-intentioned ad- 
ministrators profess inability to understand why "Down with the 
entire establishment" and "Don't trust anyone over thirty" slogans 
seem reasonable to students who offer noconstructive alternative. 
But until they dounderstand, they should remain in fear, not merely 
about when the next campus storm will burst, but about what their 
bungling may contribute to the intellectual-moral whirlwind storm- 
ing within the human spirit. 

The magnitude and compulsiveness of pervasive cultural pressures 
forebode more serious threats to even local peace than military 
overkill capacities, and all the more sobecause reactionaries await 
excuse for dictating enforced peace and radical romanticists, seek- 
ing the supreme ecstacy, may secure control of the panic button 
and graciously end all human troubles by ending all mankind. 

Let me picture how far the problem extends--in depth and dura— 
tion, It descends to the most basic of our philosophical problems: 
Why live? Is life worthwhile? What is it good for? Why ought I do 
anything? What does the future hold for me? Why work? Why do 
anything for anyone? 

Earlier, more people believed they had satisfactory answers to 
these questions. Now, fewer people are satisfied with old answers. 
The much- touted Mediaeval concensus, attacked successively by 
Protestant Reformers, nationalistic kings, scientific discoveries, 
democratic revolutions, Marxist communism, industrialization, 
foreign travel, literary debunkers, popular education, and megalo- 
polizing forces, has been crumbling for along time. We have become 
so accustomed to its declining, without such decline ever coming to 
an end, that liberalism, advocating always chipping away a bit more 
of the old mountain, seems destined to perpetuate itself by such 
chipping. 

New Leftists insist that the mountain has almost disappeared 
whereas those "over thirty" keep chipping away at it as if it were 
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as big as ever. Both Catholicism and liberalism are dead, they in- 
sist; but neither of them know it. The old philosophy is dead. A new 
philosophy: is crying to be born. But it cannot be born as long as 
those who occupy the seats of power and authority, in universities, 
in government, in industries, in foundations, and in our homes, 
regulate, pay, teach, and grade with minds structured by the ideals 
of older philosophies. 

The prominence given to the Pope-versus-the-Pill fracas is a 
symptom of how hardy the old philosophy is, and how much more 
work liberals and New Leftists have yet todo. Such hardiness illus- 
trates the fact that great differences exist between those pro- 
testing that the Pope still has too much power and those, post- 
Christian and post-liberal, anarchists who protest recognizing that 
the old philosophies are still worth criticizing. 

There is a noticeable likeness between differentials in the ac- 
celerating widenings of the gap between "have" and "have not" na- 
tions and the gap between those who have and those who have not 
abandoned older philosophies. Such differentials are a part of THE 
problem; and failure to be aware of such differentials and of their 
significance is also a part of THE problem. Administrators who 
congratulate themselves that storms have not touched their campus 
may, by exhibiting ignorance of such differentials, thereby be par- 
ticipating in constituting the problem. 

Some claim that the new philosophy is crying to be born. But not 
very loudly. (New Left loudness is directed by thoughts of destroy- 
ing the grandmother. They have no time to speak of constructive 
proposals. They are trying to hasten a funeral. Their philosophy, 
or lack of it, is not what is crying to be born.) The foetus of the 
new philosophy has been gestating for centuries. Fxpectant hope- 
fuls believe they can observe pregnant protusions. Those sensitive 
to stirrings in the intellectual-moral womb of mankind claim to 
detect progressively stronger foetal kicks (each time a new scien- 
tific or technological breakthrough is announced). 

But what the babe will look like after birth, no one yet has any 
way of knowing. New- philosophy birth- watchers, like ordinary 
mothers, co-mingle confidence with uncertainties; unsure how much 
the newborn will exhibit parental resemblances and how much achar- 
acter all its own, they remain committed to the birth venture which, 
as nature has ordained, cannot be stopped anyway. Aware that pre- 
mature birth may produce a weakling, they wonder whether today's 
campus storms are early birth pangs, or just an upset stomach 
caused by indigestible mixtures of luxury, war, postponed financial 
maturity, and personality anxieties normal to youth. 
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Both ignorance of such pregnancy and impatience for birth are 
parts of THE problem; and any failure to take the time and effort 
to make suitable preparations will become another part. 

How long will it take? Again, nobody knows, Let me join progrios- 
ticators by saying that it is now too late in the history of mankind 
for Western civilization to develop a new concensus merely of its 
own. Hindu and Chinese civilizations already contribute to the 
emerging world culture so much that the next concensus, surely, 
will have to make its appeal throughout the world. Would-be helpers 
who remain ignorant of Hindu and Chinese cultures, thehistories of 
their storms, and the fundamentally different presuppositions upon 
which their philosophies are based, are ill-prepared to predict what 
the outcome may be, 

If our analogy still holds, those familiar with the convulsiveness 
of labor pains, the resulting exhaustion, and the helplessness of 
both mother and child, will be able to imagine their own visions of 
possibilities. How many generations of impatient youth must en- 
dure the torments of anarchistic commitment, and how many gen- 
erations of impatient birth-watchers, with constructive proposals, 
must agonize without seeing results? There will be many more 
cracks in the ivory tower before the convulsion; and we must wait 
and see what new kind of a college crib will be needed to nurse the 
new philosophy after it is born. 


DOES IT EXTEND BEYOND OUR COMPETENCE? 

Irving Kristol ("A Different Way to Restructure the University," 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, December 8, 1968, pp. 50ff.) has 
decided that the faculty, trustees, administration, students, and 
governmental authorities are all incompetent to decide how to re- 
structure the university. (His solution, which is no solution, but a 
LAISSEZ FAIRE muddling-through proposal which happens to express 
the Republican Party "that government governs best which governs 
least" policy, is loans to students, Shifting some decision responsi- 
bilities to students should relieve pressure somewhat from admin- 
istrators. But apparently Kristol sees wholesale incompetence 
without ever seeing THE problem. He is trying to provide relief 
from the symptoms. ) 

When Maddocks confesses that journalists are incompetent to 
speculate about the problem, on the other hand, he does seem to 
have aclearer picture of it inmind. Iconsider his confession exem- 
plary, plan to emulate it below, and urge other specialists to follow 
suit. For being unaware of our incompetence is also a part of THE 
problem, one which prevents us from attempting to improve it. I 
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have confidence that our competence can be increased. Of course, 
I believe that the new philosophy will arrive eventually anyway. But, 
both personally and as aconcerned professional philosopher, Iregard 
it as my business, and my duty, to try to understand, and to teach, 
about it. Ihave enough evidence to believe that philosophical mid- 
wifery services can help in easing and perhaps hastening healthy 
birth for the new philosophy. 


WHOSE JOB IS IT? 

Here the answer becomes simple just because it is so complex: 
Philosophy is everybody's business. So, any fundamental shift from 
old to new philosophy, one which affects everybody directly or in- 
directly in our intricately interdependent world, should interest 
everyone whether he yet knows about it or not. 

That is, students, faculty, trustees, administrators, govern- 
mental authorities, military-industrial-complex managers, journal- 
ists, and philosophers, at home and abroad, to name only a few, all 
have a stake in our prospective philosophical revolution. Hence, all 
have a job todo. It is easy to point fingers at those who hold the 
money bags and say that they are the most responsible. Those of us 
still temporarily sheltered in the cracking ivory tower do have, I 
believe, greater responsibility because wehave more opportunity to 
study and search. 

Despite fractionation of specialists into different departments, 
all operate under some philosophy; and controversies between re- 
cently prevalent philosophical schools have a way of becoming con- 
troversies within the specialized departments. Professors in some 
departments are much more aware of the coming new philosophy 
than others, Yet the interdependencies among them are such that 
all become retarded by the ignorance and indifference of their col- 
leagues. 

Pressure is on to promote interdisciplinary studies. In some lo- 
calities, yielding here maybe another patchwork gimmick, But with- 
out more inter-specialists cooperation, in trying to understand the 
problem long before trying to solve it, many items which may be 
crucial to healthiness of the new philosophy may remain deficient. 
THE problem is so complex and intricate that no one specialist or 
small group of specialists can grasp the total picture. If the new 
philosophy is everybody's business, even more so it is the business 
of every specialist harbored in the ivory tower. No specialist can 
be expected to do the work of other specialists, but each can be 
prodded to take time to see the implications both of his findings for 
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the new philosophy and of the new philosophy for his functions and 
future. 

The foregoing prepares the way for pointing a sharper finger at 
philosophers, My aim is twofold. First, it is the philosopher's job 
"to see things whole." Philosophy is both a quest for wisdom and a 
quest for comprehensive understanding. Soit is part of the philoso- 
pher's function, of his social role, of his service to mankind, to see 
what kind of a whole all of the many parts make. Granted that each 
new major scientific development makes the task more difficult. 
The task remains, and it remains the philosopher's. 

Secondly, today's philosophers are not doing their job. That phi- 
losophers professionally are capable of claiming to be socially re- 
sponsible is evident from anti-Vietnam-war resolutions hotly de- 
bated at annual meetings. But I have yet to see professional phi- 
losophers pass a.self- condemning resolution about their own defi- 
ciencies and failures. Someone else must condemn them embarrass- 
ingly before they will rise to their task. Part of the reason for 
philosophical inaction is that others do not call upon them, do not 
make demands of them, do not expect them to do their duty. If no 
one cares, why should ivory tower philosophers bestir themselves? 
The new philosophy is not only everybody's business, but everybody 
has aduty to demand of philosophers that they alert themselves to 
the task of understanding, foreseeing, and explaining what is ahead. 


WHY HAS THE IVORY TOWER CRACKED? 

The American Constitution embodied guarantees of certain rights 
of men, after hard-fought victories against ecclesiastical and aris- 
tocratic tyrannies. The American government has resisted the 
ever-present temptation to abort, destroy, withdraw such rights, 
and has even extended them. Academic freedom is one of those 
rights believed necessary for American welfare. The philosophy 
underlying the American Constitution is, generally speaking, liberal- 
ism. Although liberalizing earlier restrictions, its ideas of liberali- 
zation were based upon the doctrines and practices being liberalized. 
Law and order needed to protect individual rights was democratized. 

But now both the old and the liberalized philosophies are being 
challenged. "Down with the establishment" means down with both 
old and liberal philosophies, down with "law and order, " down with 
the system embodying such philosophies, The ivory tower, protect- 
ing academic freedom, is under attack. Some students want more 
rights, more freedom to participate in university control, from all 
universities, Academic freedom presupposes responsibility to pro- 
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tect for others the rights one has for himself. Today's anarchists 
advocate freedom from responsibility. Therefore, "down with the 
ivory tower, " 

That the tower has merely cracked comforts some. But even 
though the anarchists are wrong, there is anew philosophy emerging 
which will be different in some respects from the old liberalism. 
How different remains to be seen, It is too early to say whether 
academic freedom and responsibility will lose or gain as a result of 
our philosophical revolution. But, since many faculty members are 
abandoning the tower to become anarchists and many anarchists are 
becoming faculty members, those who want to retain academic 
freedom and responsibility should respond to a challenge. 

Expelling the anarchists is at best a temporary expedient. Such 
action may merely entrench reactionaries rather than exploit oppor- 
tunity for the mutual reeducation needed to gain insight into the 
directions our new philosophy is heading. If, as seems likely in so 
many places, neither the old liberals nor the New Leftists fully 
comprehend the basic issues being raised, more conflict, greater 
violence, until one or the other achieves dominating control, is in 
prospect. But if, in some places, the "deeper dialogue" can begin 
to achieve expression, hope for understanding the new philosophy in 
ways which will be clear to both old and new, or liberals and leftists, 
will brighten. Failure to begin evoking this dialogue is itself part 
of THE problem. 


STUDENT UNREST WS. STUDENT VIOLENCE 


Erwina E. Godfrey 
Central Missouri State College 


The nation has been so preoccupied lately with student violence 
and its resulting destruction of property, harassment of officials 
and threats to the whole society, that there has been too little 
emphasis on aless dramatic but perhaps morenoteworthy phenome- 
non of the last decade--student unrest. The two are not the same, 
though rooted in the same soil, Often when we deplore student vio- 
lence we are ignoring student unrest,a much more prevalent condi- 
tion though a less alarming one. Obviously, when student violence 
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(or any other kind, for that matter) erupts, it must be promptly, 
effectively and decisively suppressed. But a college administration 
should not be judged entirely by the efficiency of its methods in 
suppressing violence; it ought rather to be judged by its effective- 
ness in coping with student unrest. 

It is not hard to find expressions of the above point of view from 
Commencement addresses in the volatile spring of 1969. Congress- 
man William A. Steiger (R.-Wis.) testified before a House Fduca- 
tion and Labor sub-committee as follows: 

The disaffection and alienation which one finds in student 
revolutionaries is widespread throughout many student 
bodies, Vast numbers of bright, dedicated, sincere students 
are just as deeply disturbed as the so-called revolutionaries. 
The difference is that theyhave not yet rejected completely 
the view that they should not resort to violence. 

Senator Thomas F. Eagleton (D-Mo.) said in his commencement 
address to Metropolitan Junior College-Kansas City on June 6, 1969: 

In the ghetto and on the campus, there is a pervasive 

feeling of discontent, uneasiness and frustration which can 
be triggered into unrestrained, even illegal conduct. The 
root causes of eruptions must be recognized and treated. 
In taking such an approach, we must be careful that the tip 
of the iceberg --the immediate disorder-- does not so pro- 
voke our passions as toprevent us from attempting to cope 
with that which is obscure, but massively present below the 
surface, 

So violence is one method, though hopefully alast resort and even 
unnecessary method of expressing dissatisfaction, frustration and 
disillusionment with the values of contemporary society and one of 
its proudest institutions--the educational system. 

Let us assume, therefore, that we in our middle years who are 
concerned about the younger members of our society turn from the 
spectacular sit-ins, demonstrations and lootings to view, in as calm 
and detached amanner as possible, theless visible forms of student 
unrest. If we are willing to concentrate on the unrest instead of 
the violence, how will this change our perspectives? 

First of all, we shall be able to change our understanding of the 
problem. Instead of a tense alertness for every sign of impending 
disorder which must be summarily repressed, we can search for the 
real issues and strive to anticipate difficulties. Understanding re- 
quires a cool head, an open mind and a sensitive heart. And most of 
the responsibility for listening is on the adult population rather 
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than on tne young. After all, adults should be able to bring more 
experience to bear on a given crisis than can its younger members. 
But if the older people are concerned only with maintaining their 
position and perquisites, they cannot deal sympathetically with 
those whose values were shaped by different forces. 

A second result of looking at unrest rather than violence would be 
in determining methods of coping with a given situation. Whereas 
prompt and effective law enforcement measures are indispensable 
in coping with riots and demonstrations, unrest canbe dealt with in 
other ways. A recent report of the Hazen Foundation entitled "The 
Student in Higher Education" (January, 1968) suggests several ways 
in which budding discontent can be forestalled in a positive and 
forward-looking manner: 

1. Increased student participation in educational policymaking. 

Not that students are wiser than the faculty or ad- 
ministrators, but they do have insight into the meaning 
of their educational experiences which ought to be im- 
portant in making policy and administrative decisions. 
Student representation at the very highest governing 
levels of the college--even on the board of trustees, if 
possible -- is also necessary to prevent in the future a 
repetition of student victimization by the professional 
guilds and college administrators. 

2. Wide democratization of rulemaking and enforcing on the 
college campus. 

This democratizationis undoubtedly going to take place 
in any event, and administrators would be well-advised 
to do it with good grace rather than as a result of ever 
more insistent student pressure. 

3. Improved housing and eating facilities to further the "for- 
mation of human community ... to the development of 
respect for the good and the beautiful": 

The task of creating an environment conducive to hu- 
man growth is not an easy one even on the college cam- 
pus, but it is far more difficult when the student is a 
commuter, as are more than half of American college 
students. 

4. Improved administrative personnel. 

One wonders how much of the student unrest could be 
attributed to authoritarian police, rude clerks, hostile 
and unfriendly secretaries, and testy tellers. If the 
institution as a whole is devoted to promoting the full 
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human development of its students, then all of its per- 
sonnel should be trained to understand the needs of this 
development. No matter how unimportant a staff posi- 
tion may seem to the administration and faculty, it 
must be recognized that the students have to deal with 
many of these people constantly, 

In an interview with THE WASHINGTON POST as reported in the 
American Association for Higher Education's COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BULLETIN (June 1, 1969) Secretary of Health, Fducation, 
and Welfare Robert Finch said, "It is a failure of the governance of 
education, the governing bodies, the institutional apparatus to re- 
spond [that are the underlying reasons for campus disorder]. Prob- 
ably they've been more rigid than almost any other institution in 
our whole society. " 

It is quite possible that a wholehearted acceptance of the pre- 
ceding principles would not cure the ills, either real or imagined, 
that trouble our college students, But there is no denying that they 
would help and, furthermore, they have the added advantage of 
positive action rather than of negative reaction once trouble has 
started. 

A third result of this effort to look at unrest instead of violence 
would be that we might then be willing to change the goals which 
have heretofore seemed sacrosanct. Rightly or wrongly, the effort 
to repress violence rather than to redress grievances is viewed by 
the students as 

1. an attempt to maintain the status quo no matter how 
faulty or inefficient it may be. 

2. an effort to preserve material possessions which have 
dollar andcent values relegating other values to second 
place, 

3. an insistence on the dignity and prestige of those cur- 
rently in positions of authority. 

Now suppose that we take cognizance of symptoms of unrest when 
they first appear. We may discover that some goals may have to 
be revised. We may discover that 

1. The status quo holds no charm for modern students. 

2. The youthful products of an affluent society no longer 
view affluence and the material possessions which af- 
fluence can bring as especially important. 

Today's students "have apparently soured on individualism," re- 
ports TIME MAGAZINE (May 30, 1969, p.42). "They put their trust 
in 'community,' the keenly emotional solidarity of the young--in 
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song, dress and politics--against the alleged hostility of those in 
the outside world, especially older people." If "community" rather 
than "individualism" is the goal of the young, we of the older gener- 
ation may object. But have we the right to dictate what their goals 
shall be? 
3. Prestige and dignity nolonger belong to those in author- 
ity by virtue of age or position, 

Instead, such respect and obedience must be earned on entirely 
different grounds. We may view nostalgically our old values and 
goals, but we probably cannot expect youth to return to them. 

The shrewd observer of today's campus unrest can find at least 
three areas of student concern. One of the areas is the traditional 
field of student interest--social activities, honor systems, codes 
of behavior. Yesterday's student seemed content to become involved 
in problems such as these and today's student has not lost interest 
in such matters. Most administrators tend to view benevolently 
student requests for revision of dress codes and rules of student 
conduct. 

But students have more recently become concerned in two new 
areas not traditionally amatter for student involvement. One deals 
with the quality of the education which they receive and the other 
deals with problems of political or social concern extending far be- 
yond the campus. 

The modern student isnot sure that the standard curriculum which 
he must follow in lock-step fashion in order to get a degree is en- 
tirely necessary in the style of life whichhe is planning. When more 
than half of the college graduates change jobs within the first five 
years after their graduation, they canhardly be expected to believe 
that the courses indicated as "required" were meant for them, One 
young man working today as aninsurance company's safety inspector 
although he had a biology major in college told me: "The courses I 
took hardly prepared me for the work Iam in. I'm sorry I was un- 
able to find a place in my college schedule for French literature 
which I wanted. It wouldn't havehelped me in my job, of course, but 
then neither did thehours Iput in on comparative anatomy! My em- 
ployer hired me only because I had that bachelor's degree. Could it 
be that a college education is a sort of obstacle course? If you 
succeed in getting through, the prospective employer assumes that 
you can handle his work, too." 

Concern with the quality of education is extended not only to the 
curriculum, but also to the faculty member. Uncritical acceptance 
of a professor and his views is a thing of the past. Instead, the 
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student wants to be challenged by his teacher, perhaps entertained 
and certainly taught. The student resents the anonymity of his 
position, the off-handed way in which courses are planned and ma- 
terial presented, Students wish to have their evaluation of their 
professors made a part of the procedures for faculty promotions 
and advancement. This should not be hard to understand for those 
of us who graduated ten, twenty or thirty years ago, We, too, can 
remember the professors that we found inspiring. Usually our judg- 
ment today would remain the same. We still admire the same pro- 
fessors and remember them with respect and/or affection. The 
difference today is that students are less likely to take the good 
and the bad with similar acquiescence, They see a much more com- 
plex administrative structure than in our day and one where promo- 
tions seem unrelated to the judgment of students, So today's stu- 
dents have prepared teacher evaluation forms and have even gone so 
far as to publish guides to classroom achievement which, though 
sometimes unflattering, are at least honest in their appraisal. 
This kind of activity should be encouraged rather than resisted. 

The third and most sensitive area of student concern today is in 
the larger arena of world and national affairs. A man whom! re- 
spect said to me recently, "But students should not get involved in 
controversial political issues while they are in college. They should 
wait until they are educated." I submit that this point of view is 
outmoded. Our young people have been taught the duties and respon- 
sibilities of participatory democracy since they first voted on the 
place to hold a school picnic when they were in the second grade. If 
it was amistake to give them this power at age seven, it is far too 
late to correct it now. They are expected to fight in faraway battle 
zones, Votes for eighteen-year-olds are being seriously considered 
in many states. The extended childhood which is necessary when 
formal education is prolonged into the third decade of a person's 
life does not keep the student safe and protected until he finishes 
college. He is subject to the draft;he is aware of the racial injus— 
tices around him, the pall of poverty often just beyond his campus 
gates, the student number which becomes more important than his 
name or his human identity. It is futile to ask these students to 
postpone their participation in society and its problems. We adults 
who ask them to do so are being untrue to our own principles and to 
our national heritage. 

How can we deal with student unrest so that we shall not have to 
deal with student violence? Of course a part of the problem is the 
social and cultural crisis beyond the immediate control of the col- 
leges and universities. War, crime, poverty, racial intolerance, air 
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and water pollution will require heroic measures beyond the scope 
of a particular university. But within a local college community 
much can be done. 

For example, a positive effort should be made to respondaffirma- 
tively tostudent efforts to bring about change within the legitimate 
framework of the college itself. Anobvious example of proper pro- 
cedures is the duly elected student government association, Every 
action taken by a properly elected student government association 
should be given careful and serious consideration no matter how un- 
wise it may seem to college administrators and faculty members. 
A pat on thehead, a polite expression of approval, a promise to give 
"due consideration" to a specific proposal is recognized for what it 
is--a subterfuge to postpone and probably toprevent the advocated 
change. 

Students need occasionally to succeed in bringing about change. 
When they have worked hard through proper channels to effect that 
change, we should see that they obtain some successes, Otherwise 
their frustration and cynicism will grow and they will become easy 
prey to those hard-core opportunists who advocate violence as the 
only method to attain their goals. 

There is much to gain by making every effort to put the ideas of 
students into operation when they have used officially recognized 
procedures, even though we do not always agree with them. Meet- 
ing students in rational discussion and with the attitude that their 
ideas can be implemented will obviate violence. It will have the 
added advantage of building confidence in the democratic process 
not only during their college years but also in their post-college 
lives, This added benefit should have a salutary effect on our whole 
civilization. If we can convince our young people that our present 
institutions are responsive to their needs, there will be no tempta- 
tion to turn to violent and illegal means. 
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IT'S AN OLD AND A NEW STORY! 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 


Some would say that therehas been such a sufficiency of articles 
on "campus unrest" as to almost make one ill at the thought of 
more of the same. The public school people have been adding their’ 
voices.l1 There is, however, no gainsaying that this problem is a 
prevalent one, it will remain with us for some time to come and as 
areflection of deep seated problems confronting our whole society, 
we simply cannot ignore it. And we may be sure that there are no 
simple answers. 

Riesman has reaffirmed that the ferment on the campus is but 
one facet of the larger social milieu.2 It seems inevitable there- 
fore that the old story will remain anew one. The problems of war, 
cultural deprivation, etc., which have generated a veritable revolu- 
tion on our college and university campuses, aren't about to "run 
away." The beat-generation has been relegated to the past so that 
whatever is wrong or right in the moral sense, surely it is evident 
that the present generation simply isn't going to take it lying down! 

What concerns the writer with respect tothe situation previously 
described, is primarily the age old dilemma of end-means, If we 
agree that social disorganization is upon us inmanifold forms, then 
the obvious and most basic question becomes: What are we going to 
do about it? To this question, there must be almost a million an- 
swers. However, none of the answers can be truly relevant if it 
ignores the ends-means dilemma. 

One of the best presentations involving this situation was con- 
tained in editorial comment on "The New Assault on Academic Free- 
dom."3 Brickman is recognized as editing a magazine which has 
covered a broad spectrum of subjects and opinions, The writer can 
personally attest that liberal views havenever been barred from the 
pages of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY under Brickman's editorship, He is 
representative of a growing number of writers in the academic 
realm who are just plain disgusted with the penchant of some of the 
new activists for violence. These writers typically recognize that 
basic social issues plague our nation and that their manifestation 
frequently leaves deep scars upon our young people. They also recog- 

Professor Fisher has published extensively in the area of Social 
Philosophy. He is active in professional organizations and is past- 
president of the Southwestern Philosophy of Fducation Society. 
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nize that talk, alone, will NOT solve the problems. 

Let it be recognized that violence can be used by both sides. The 
Kerner Commission made this abundantly clear in that portionof its 
report that dealt with the "police riot" at the time of the Chicago 
Convention of August, 1968, But I must add a new emphasis to the 
colloquial statement that ethically speaking, "Two wrongs do NOT 
make one right!" In short, if policemen have on occasion over- 
reacted and violated the rights of citizens in the process, this cer- 
tainly is no justification for extremists among the students to ape 
the cops, Corliss Lamont, aliberal if ever there was one, has added 
his voice to those who are both shocked and perturbed by the grow- 
ing use of violence to accomplish a social objective.4 Stokely Car- 
michael -- of all people -- finally became so upset with the massive 
confrontations, the dogmatism, the doctrinaire approach and the 
violence, that he resigned from the Black Panthers. > 

For those of us who have a philosophical orientation to pragma- 
tism, we must frankly join with those who are eschewing extremist 
tendencies. In one way or another and throughout his career as a 
pragmatist, Dewey said that ends-means must be consistent; or, he 
essentially said that ends and means are indistinguishable. Such 
being the case, we are confronted with most difficult times ahead 
if a substantial portion of the academic community (students or 
faculty) gets the notion that violence does, after all, pay. 

Now the foregoing "sermonizing" surely would be incomplete if it 
failed to emphasize and to re-emphasize that young folks do have 
cause to reble. The material conditions of society beset them with 
choices which--all too frequently--are no choices at all. Any of the 
alternatives for them may be bad. Let us admit it! At the same 
time, let us join with those of their number whom we can honestly 
join, as we attempt to help our young folks. But let us make the 
effort to apprize them of the fact that, in the end, violence is 
self-defeating. 

When Aristotle made his classic statement, "Man is by nature a 
political creature,"he was thinking of the body politic--the society, 
the social order--no matter what its basic quality. We need to 
think and re-think Aristotle's profundity on this subject, While we 
hope for and work for social progress, there is merit in keeping be- 
fore us that law-and-order, properly interpreted, is after all es- 
sential to the existence of any society, including our own, Violence, 
massive confrontation, eliminating the fundamental democratic 
rights of others--all these lead to anarchy. And anarchy adds up to 
something less than social progress. 
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Association for Student Teaching, THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT 
TEACHING: CHARACTERISTICS AND RESPONSIBILITIES (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Research Bulletin No. 7, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
1968), 82 pages. 


The efforts of the Research Committee of the Association for 
Student Teaching in attempting to identify some of the character- 
istics and responsibilities of the Director of Student Teaching is 
indeed laudable. This somewhat nebulous position which often has 
the onerous task of responsibility without authority has long been 
in need of some clearly defined parameters. This questionnaire 
study presents data gathered from 459 member institutions of the 
American Association of College for Teacher Education. 

This report provides some valuable data concerning the background 
and status of persons holding such positions although in some cases 
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it tells "more about penquins than one cares to know." Some of the 
data are insignificant with respect to the main focus of the research 
effort (marital status, number of children, etc.). On the other 
hand, a clear picture of the academic and professional preparation 
and experience of those who hold this position is presented. In par- 
ticular, differences which exist between private and public institu- 
tions are sharply defined. Notable differences in favor of public 
institutions are reported in salary, professional preparation, and 
amount of time devoted to duties as Director of Student Teaching. 

As might be expected, nearly all Directors of Student Teaching 
indicate previous public school classroom teaching experience. Sur- 
prisingly, however, over one-half of the Directors reporting indi- 
cate no prior experience as supervising teachers and more than one- 
third had no prior experience as college supervisors. 

A relatively low status of the position may be inferred from the 
fact that only 15per cent of those serving as Directors of Student 
Teaching had been in such positions for more than 10 years, with 
the mean number of years in that position reported as 6.3. The 
lack of career persons in this position is also indicated by the fact 
that very few persons move from one institution to another in this 
position. 

In relatively few institutions was the position a full-time involve- 
ment, The mean number of hours per week spent in directing the 
student teaching program was reported asless than17. It may well 
be that this indicates one reason why student teachinghas not lived 
up to the expectations which many have held out for it. 

Directors are expected in most cases to do other administrative 
duties, advise students, supervise student teachers, teach exten- 
sion courses, do research, and follow other academic pursuits. In 
only 38 institutions, presumably the largest ones, is the time in- 
volved as Director of Student Teaching equated as a full-time 
assignment. 

It is refreshing to note that the problems identified by the re- 
spondents are all concerned with the aspects of a quality program 
rather than with personal concerns relating to their position. The 
lack of qualified supervising teachers, selection of qualified college 
supervisors, and the development of high-quality programs of stu- 
dent teaching were the major problems reported, 

While this report is superior to many publications of the Associ- 
ation for Student Teaching, it would have provided much more use- 
ful information had the data been categorized according to the size 
of the teacher education programs in the respective schools and 
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colleges rather than grouped as to source of support (public or pri- 
vate). It would have provided more significant information to an 
administrator of a college which has 3,000 students enrolled in 
teacher education, for example, if the data indicated the salary, 
responsibilities, auxiliary help, etc., of Directors of Student Teach- 
ing of similar size institutions rather than presenting the mean 
data on such items when over 80 percent of the institutions involved 
had enrollments smaller than 3,000. This same criticism is appli- 
cable for small colleges as well. 

One encouraging picture emerges from the report. Those serving 
as Directors of Student Teaching appear to be eminently satisfied 
with their positions and their respective situations. All responses 
concerned with personal relationships, academic and professional 
treatment, andextent of responsibilities were indicative of agreat 
degree of contentment. 


William A. Bennie 
University of Texas at Austin 


Harold B. Dunkel, HERBART AND EDUCATION (New York, N.Y.: 
Random House, Inc., 1969), Studies in the Western Educational 
Tradition (Paul Nash, Consulting Editor), SED 16, 146 pages, $1.75. 


At a time when Herbart and Herbartianism are needed and books 
affording that knowledge are in short supply, Dunkel's contribution 
will be welcomed by some teachers. Having worked his German 
sources, Dunkel introduces our students to Herbart and gives them 
a rather substantial and accurate bibliography. That, I think, is his 
contribution. His book is brief and available. 

Dunkel eschews this kind of approach: "Picking away at the Her- 
bartian corpus for nuggets of truth seems as much an antiquarian 
pastime as crawling about the ruins of apresumed system that has 
been demolished (p. 96). '' He favors presenting the Herbartian sys- 
tem in ten brief chapters followed by a "summing up" chapter and 
the useful bibliography. Chapter titles are as follows: "Life," 
"Herbart's System," "Ethics," "Metaphysics," "Psychology," 'Ped- 
agogy," "Educational Program," "The Unsystematic Herbart, " and 
"American Herbartianism." In each chapter Dunkel presents Her- 
bart or Herbartianism; his approach is NOT that of translating 
Herbart for us and letting Herbart speak to us directly. He sets 
himself up as the assessor of Herbart whose task is to examine 
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Herbart's theories "with that objectivity which the passing of time 
and fashion makes possible for us." Debunking in spirit and purpose, 
Dunkel wants to present "the truth" about Herbart. But in doing 
so, he emphasizes negative aspects which he seems to present as 
new facts. His negativism ends in this summing up which is typical 
of the entire treatment: 
His (Herbart's) case is... a particularly nice example of 
the way in which time grinds the edges off once clear-cut 
ideas and tosses the transformed remnants onto the general 
pile of educational thought (p. 132). 

Dunkel's assessment and presentation of Herbart is, I believe, 
unfair and misleading as a whole, if not "old hat" and erroneous in 
parts. My judgment is that this kind of presentation of Herbart 
neither does justice nor serves the best interests of today's stu- 
dents and our welfare. 

Dunkel's negativism appears in the first chapter on Herbart's 
life, and I choose it as illustrative of a dominant tendency. He 
plays up, it seems to me, one disappointment and the resulting 
pessimism while playing down anearlier appointment with its atten- 
dant honors and joys. What is likely to strike the unknowing reader 
of Dunkel is what he emphasizes: the fact of Herbart's not being 
appointed to Hegel's chair being presented as the "slap in the face" 
which epitomizes the "general unpopularity of his philosophical 
views."" What the reader may well miss beyond the mere fact of an 
earlier appointment (which Dunkel does cite) is the belief by Com- 
payré that "For more than twenty years, from 1809 to 1833, Her- 
bart brought honor in his turn, in a new spirit, to the chair held by 
Kant with so much fame from 1770 to 1797." Certainly Dunkel 
omits what Gabriel Compayré had included in his 1907 account of 
HERBART AND EDUCATION BY INSTRUCTION the fact that Her- 
bart succeeded "the greatest philosopher of modern times" and "in 
no way concealed his joy" at this great honor. "How great was my 
happiness," Compayré quoted Herbart, "in occupying this most cele- 
brated of all chairs of philosophy, the chair dreamt of in ambitious 
youth, when I was studying the works of the sage of Kénigsberg. . .." 
In contrast to Dunkel, Compayré balances the failure of the later 
appointment with the success of the first. And Compayre's positive 
account stands in contrast to Dunkel's negative presentation: 

In 1831 another great honor just missed him, that of fol- 
lowing Hegel, --who had recently died, --and occupying after 
him the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. But 
he was suspected of liberalism, and the spirit of reaction 
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was triumphant in Prussia: he was not nominated. So it 
was to Gottingen that he. returned, to take the place of 
Schulze, who also was an opponent of Kant (p. 5). 
™ankel may have thought that Charles DeGarmo's presentation of 
the event was too favorable to Herbart. DeGarmo put it: 

Hegel died in 1831, leaving vacant a chair which next to 
Kant's was the most celebrated in Europe. Herbart fondly 
hoped to behis successor, and, indeed, there were not a few 
voices raised in his behalf; but instead of the coveted posi- 
tion, he received an Order. It would have been too much, 
however, for one man to occupy the vacant places of the 
two greatest thinkers of modern times. Worthily to have 
succeeded one of them should have satisfied any reasonable 
ambition. 

But now, restricted by petty officialism and vexed by 
misrepresentations, Herbart determined to seek work out- 
side of Prussia, in which the reactionary spirit was domi- 
nant. When in 1833, at Schultze's death, Gottingen sought 


his services, he gladly accepted the call. ... The stu- 
dents flocked in masses to hear him, often breaking out in 
cheers. .... (HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS, Scrib- 


ner's, 1896, pp. 21-22). 
But for Dunkel to go tothe opposite extreme inhis presentation of 
Herbart's life is, I think, unfair and unjust and perhaps erroneous. 
Dunkel does not say so directly, but I get the impression that he 
thinks that he has made some new discovery about Herbart when he 

stresses such facts as this: 

. despite his popularity as a lecturer, he had no great 
personal following during his lifetime and made singularly 
little impression on the fields in which he worked, even in- 
cluding pedagogy, which was to be the primary scene of his 
later resurrection, in name at least (pp. 23-24). 

For this reason, Dunkel almost tells his readers, do not seek in 
Herbart any golden nuggets of wisdom about education, This, I 
think, is as bad asdenying us Plato's wisdom in THE REPUBLIC be- 
cause, after all, that had to do with some kind of ideal scheme or 
state! However that may be, prior to Dunkel several scholars noted 
Herbart's struggle against the prevailing philosophy, and yet at 
least one held that Herbart's GENERAL PEDAGOGY of 1806 had a 
hundred years later "answers perhaps better to the needs and as- 
pirations of the hour than any other." Compayré further duly noted 
in 1907 what Dunkel in 1969 emphasizes as new: 
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A more lasting trouble was the small measure of success 
which attended his ideas of reform amongst colleagues in- 
different and even hostile. He had to suffer and be vexed 
by the opposition of elderly professors, who were sunk in 
routine. He was struggling, he said, "against wind and 
tide."" (See the pamphlet published in 1814, ON MY STRUG- 
GLE AGAINST THE PREVAILING PHILOSOPHY.) And again, 
‘My poor pedagogy has not been able to lift up its voice." 
sut calm and patient by nature, Herbart followed his course, 
without letting himself be disturbed beyond measure by 
public opinion (Compayré, pp. 14-15). 
Again, when in 1910 at the University of Pennsylvania George Basil 
Randels wrote his competent thesis for the doctorate entitled: 
"The Doctrines of Herbart in the United States (which Icannot find 
mentioned in Dunkel! ), "he quoted (in the second paragraph of his 
Introduction on p. 5) what Compayréd had repeated from Herbart: 
"My poor pedagogy has not been able to lift up its voice." Thus 
Dunkel's message isnot new, and I think, his use of it is misleading. 
Also Dunkel is in error in declaring the Herbartian influence in 
the United States as dead by 1905. "American Herbartianism, " he 
writes, "was practically dead as a theoretical movement by 1905 
(p. 124)." Then Dunkel does us the rare service of going to those 
publishers having the few remaining records and presenting us with 
something which is new: publication figures on four of the Herbar- 
tian books. But even in his bibliography he fails to cite the many 
specific books (especially in curriculum and instruction) written by 
American Herbartians and other books later than 1905 showing that 
Herbart and Herbartianism still live. Without considering Randels' 
insight that the child-study movement was helpful in giving a special 
turn to American Herbartianism, Dunkel kills off Herbartianism and 
sees nothing after 1905 except the emphasis on the child and on 
learning. He fails to recognize even the Herbartian influence so 
vital at his own institution, the University of Chicago. He almost 
stumbles on it when he writes: "When occasionally someone did 
deign to talk about instruction as did Henry Clayton Morrison in his 
popular PRINCIPLES (SIC) OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, his plan for 'science-type' instruction looked, to say the 
least, suspiciously like the Herbartians' steps." Actually, the title 
should be stated accurately as THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL (introducing the unit method of teaching 
with the first edition in 1926 with a popular revised edition in 1931 
still being used). If Dunkel will look closer at it and the companion 
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books Morrison wrote urging more "systematic" teaching, he should 
discover a great deal more that is definitely Herbartian. Herbar- 
tian ideas are discernible in Morrison's BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EDU- 
CATION (1934) and his THE CURRICULUM OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
(1944) just as they are also in the writings of Charles H. Judd of 
Chicago. Dunkel might profit from a better familiarity with the 
Herbartian literature which includes a dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1949 and articles in EDUCATIONAL THEORY in 
April and October, 1954, and July, 1966, indicating American Her- 
bartianism has been alive alternative in American educational theory 
since 1905. I suggest that Herbart's theory of education still lives 
in the United States, and Icite in evidence the first two articles of 
the April, 1969, issue of THE TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. In 
the first article entitled: "Can We Define Good Teaching?" Harry 
Broudy makes use of Herbart indescribing the first of six steps in 
what he calls "didactic teaching": 

I. Preparation or motivation or setting the stage for instruction. 
There are dozens of ways of doing this, but the crucial 
point is whether what Herbart called the apperceptive mass 
of the pupils is marshalled for instruction (70:588). 

Again, those who know Herbart's "many-sidedness of interest" and 
his emphasis on the role of the teacher in instruction will nod know- 
ingly when they encounter the second article and these statements 
by Deborah Elkins in her "instructional Guidelines for Teachers of 
the Disadvantaged": 
It isknown that environment plays atremendous role in the 
capacity to learn and in the development of intelligence. 
Piaget and his disciples make it clear that intelligence de- 
pends on a wealth of experience with manipulating concrete 
operations and that the experience must include adult help 
in interpretation of what is happening. (70:595) 
I see in the entire Elkins' "new" method of teaching and basis for 
curriculum "innovations" the incorporation (perhaps unknowingly) of 
many "nuggets" of wisdom from the Herbartian corpus. 

Shocking to Dunkel though my "antiquarian pastime" may be, I shall 
continue to send my students crawling about the Herbartian system 
seeking wisdom we so much need in education today. I shall recom- 
mend to them his useful bibliography, but for a balanced, meaning- 
ful understanding of Herbart they shall probably continue to profit 
most from Eby's chapter in THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EDUCATION. Until such time as Dunkel turns his language skills to 
translating Herbart into English, our students will find most 
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profitable Herbart himself as now available in such translations as 
Robert Ulich's THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL WIS- 
DOM (2d ed., 1954) and Kingsley Price's EDUCATION AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL THOUGHT (2d ed., 1967). 

In our education we need the counter-point which American Her- 
bartianism could offer to the prevailing "Progressive Education" 
today's college students espouse so naively. Also we need to hear 
as directly as we can through English translations the theory of 
Herbart himself, about whom Ulich says: "Again and again Herbart 
emphasized that the goal of education is the development of a per- 
son with character and humane convictions who understands the 
great art of constructive and harmonious living (Ulich, p. 508). " 
That is an acute need in our secondary and higher education where, 
we are told by Cremin as recently as THE 1969 WORLD BOOK YEAR 
BOOK, we seem to have strayed from the traditional function of 
inculcating "certain moral and intellectual attitudes in the young 
during a formative period in their development (p.41)." And critics 
contended, he says, "intellect had become separated from morality, 
and the university stood in danger of serving unworthy as well as 
beneficent purposes (p. 42)."' Perhaps we need to hear again Her- 
bart, who believed that ideas and knowledge are the source of good 
feeling and virtue and who might instruct us with such crystal- 
clear ideas as: 

. education in order to have a permanent effect must 

try to use instruction not only for mere information but 
also for the formation of character. 
‘ . in spite of a certain severity in your guidance, lead 
the children into a situation which they like and which in- 
vites them to be free and confident. This is the supreme 
demand in education;.. . 

. The interest which we take in education is one of the 
forms of interest which we take inhuman beings. Our hopes 
find refuge in the hearts of the young, in the expectation 
that men, when they are more carefully educated, will at- 
tain to things yet beyond our view. 


Hugh C. Black 
University of California 
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Jeanette Veatch, READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1968). 


Dr. Veatch presents a very lucid explanation of "what" and pre- 
cisely "how" individualized reading should be organized, implemented, 
and evaluated. The purpose of her text is to provide pre-service 
and in-service training in reading for elementary teachers. Part I 
of the text is devoted to The Reading Program--Preliminary Steps, 
The Primary Grades, and Middle Grades. Part Il is given to step- 
by-step descriptions of classroom management including The Inde- 
pendent Work Period, Individual Conferences, Groupings. Part III 
deals with Progression and development describing The Child Views 
his Progression in Learning to Read, Beginning Reading, Reading at 
More Advanced Levels, Skills for Reading, Record Keeping and Test- 
ing. 

The text depicts detailed explanations describing exactly what 
step to take in initiating reading on an individualized basis. Veatch 
describes minute plans and bountiful examples for acomplete blue- 
print. The merits of a program of this nature are doubtlessly 
worthy of consideration and implementation. 

This writer's evaluation and constructive criticisms are not di- 
rected to the basic principles of the individualized reading program, 
but rather to the unrealistic premises that all teachers know what 
Veatch is describing. For example, Dr. Veatch writes, "This book 
is intended to help teachers with ordinary sized classrooms, with 
average budgetary support and therefore requires nothing that should 
require unique situations for people." Teachers use these very rea- 
sons as excuses for not trying individualized reading; in fact, they 
often comment onhow simple our problems would be if we could but 
fit the nation's classrooms into this "average." Can they not see 
that the truly individualized reading approach is to provide for the 
needs of all classrooms, including those where teachers are plagued 
with "above average" or "below average" problems in terms of space, 
budget, class size, materials, etc., rather than limiting its appli- 
cation tothe specifications depicted by Dr. Veatch. Teachers must 
be willing to apply the procedures and suggestions to their own 
classrooms before they reject the idea. 

In another statement, Veatch writes that the climax of the read- 
ing instructional program must lie in intensive individual sessions 
in which the teachers can make or break the reading program. "The 
more the teacher knows about reading skills, the more can be taught." 
Many teachers have stated that herein lies one of the greatest 
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weaknesses of this approach. It is contrary to Dr. Veatch's earlier 
statements: a teacher highly skilled in the art of teaching reading 
is indeed unique. It is true that for some elementary teachers, few 
complete more than one or two required courses in reading, and it 
‘would be questionable as to whether an "average" teacher could suc- 
cessfully implement a program of this magnitude. However, because 
one might be trained as an average teacher certainly should not 
mean that the teacher has accepted this level of competency for 
life--do they not have a feeling for self-improvement? 

Further questions and criticisms by teachers include the five- 
minute oral reading suggested for the first grade. It would appear 
that much more time would have to be spent in conferences, guid- 
ance, and oral reading in the first few grades in order to get off to 
a good start. This might well meet the needs of third graders, but 
it does not seem likely to provide for beginning readers. Teachers 
must use discretion in teaching, and Dr. Veatch merely suggested 
ideas on this score. She did not prescribe. Further, she stresses 
that the individualized approach is designed to guide children from 
their earliest experiences with reading to be selective in their choice 
of reading material. Three to five books per student are suggested 
as an example for the elementary grades, but teachers still ask: 
Would it not require a vast knowledge of subject matter and grade 
levels beyond the sixth grade where interests and abilities become 
much more heterogeneous? Aren't sixth grade reading levels wide 
apart, in that the poorest reader will be about seven years in read- 
ing growth from the best reader, 2.5 to 9.5? Would this not pose 
a budgetary and selection problem? Wouldn't a novice teacher have 
great difficulty in selecting and finding the grade levels of a wide 
assortment of materials in the areas of fiction, folk literature, 
poetry, science, periodicals, etc.? Wouldn't a teacher have to be 
familiar with all books to teach content and include the type of 
skills necessary? Wouldn't this entail hours of preparation and 
evaluation? Some teachers shrug this off by simply saying that we 
are not equipped for such teaching. My reply in support of Dr. Veatch 
is, "Why don't teachers have the desire to be equipped for their 
kind of teaching? That's where it begins, you know, with desire." 

Dr. Veatch also includes in her book a detailed description of the 
methodology for record-keeping and note-taking. The greatest 
asset here is the opportunity for the teacher to observe, diagnose, 
and supply the student with the help needed. 

To make a long story short, it might be concluded that the con- 
cept of individualized reading is really not new; it was introduced 
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years ago. The individualized reading program has the potential of 
working well for students under the direction of creative and re- 
sourceful teachers who cannot operate in a rigid, stiff, insensitive 
pattern. It has been said that research has not produced any con- 
clusive evidence as to the superiority of this approach over any 
other method, but research has never revealed a superior approach 
to individualized reading either. The words of Russell Stauffer 
serve well to express this writer's views of this text: 

There is no one best program or method of reading in- 
struction. Each program must, of necessity, be different, 
depending upon such vital factors as the individual pupil's 
abilities and needs, the strengths and weaknesses of teach- 
ers, the purpose and objectives of the administrative and 
supervisory personnel, the materials available, and the in- 
terest and pressures of the community . .. no approach 
has overcome individual differences, or elementary reading 
disability. There is no one method of teaching reading re- 
gardless of criterion used. 

Jeanette Veatch offers a position which has all the ingredients for 
teachers to use their own thinking and resourcefulness for making 
decisions to cope with Russel Stauffer's views. If her book has any 
shortcomings, they are simply that she did not describe "teacher 
individuality" and what this means to successful teaching of reading. 


Donald E. Carline 
University of Colorado 


Paul Nash, CULTURE AND THE STATE: MATTHEW ARNOLD AND 
CONTINENTAL EDUCATION. 


Matthew Arnold, so well remembered as a Victorian poet and 
essayist, may not be so familiar as a comparative educationist. 
Many of his most important statements on comparative education 
are found in this volume which contains official reports of three 
journeys to the continent of Europe as official observer to the 
Taunton Commission, 1865, The Cross Commission, 1886, and the 
Newcastle Commission, 1859. 

The volume was reviewed as one of the Teacher's College Com- 
parative Education Studies Series under the general editorship of 
G.Z.F. Bereday. The portion prepared by Professor Nash is in the 
form of an extended preface of thirty-eight pages. The second part 
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of the volume consists of the essays of Matthew Arnold. These 
have been edited and in some places amplified by explanatory foot- 
notes by Professor Nash. 

Matthew Arnold earned his livelihood as an inspector of English 
elementary schools for thirty-five years. This career lasted from 
1851 until 1888. Most of the essays inthis book were written nearly 
100 years ago. Most of them appeared in British journals as sepa- 
rate publications and are presented here titled as they appeared in 
the journals. 

At the time when Arnold's essays in this volume were written, 
education beyond elementary schooling was not free in most of 
Europe and certainly not in Britain. Much of his concern expressed 
throughout these essays is a need for inexpensive but high quality 
secondary schooling for the middle classes. He apparently did not 
expect secondary schooling to be free. He advocated fees, but fees 
kept within the reach of the middle classes. 

Arnold seems tohave been most favorably impressed by the French 
people and the French schools. He was fluent in the French language 
and was a good friend of the French minister of Education, M. Guizot. 
The French government of the time had developed a system of high 
quality education at the secondary level which was available to stu- 
dents at a very low fee. These schools while not the equivalent of 
the best British "Public Schools" were of very high quality and were 
operated in an efficient manner, 

British education of the time, especially at the secondary level, 
was operated in what can only be called a LAISSEZ FAIRE system. 
The nine "Public Schools" were of very high quality. Since enroll- 
ment in these schools was limited to the upper classes, middle 
class boys had available a motley collection of "educational homes" 
run for profit which were generally of low quality. According to 
Arnold they were inferior because they lacked what he called the 
"securities." These securities he termed "supervision" and "pub- 
licity." British secondary education was lacking in two things, 
"sufficient provision of good schools, (and) sufficient security for 
these schools continuing good. " 

Arnold considered the instruction and quality of the British Uni- 
versities inferior to those on the continent. There were, according 
tohis count, 20 million people in Britain but only about 3500 of them 
enrolled in Oxford and Cambridge. The University of London gave 
degrees based upon examinations but provided no instruction. By 
contrast Germany with only 18.5 million population had more than 
6000 students enrolled in University. In Arnold's opinion the most 
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inferior instruction at any level was given in the University. This 
criticism has a familiar ring to it. He advocated the reform of the 
University not by the expansion of the faculties of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but by placing faculties in various provincial towns, to bring 
the instruction closer to the students. 

Matthew Arnold was favorably impressed by the training and work- 
ing conditions of elementary teachers on the continent. He gives an 
interesting eye witness account of the curriculum, the faculty and 
staff of the normal schools, and of his impressions of the students 
themselves. Normal schools in France in the latter part of the 
Nineteenth Century had six year training courses for male teachers 
and five year programs for female teachers. The male teachers far 
outnumbered the female. Salaries for men teachers on the conti- 
nent were nearly twice the salaries of women teachers. 

Training school courses for teachers were very thorough. Class 
work averaged thirty-six hours a week with additional time required 
for music instruction, which was required to proficiency for all 
students. Normal schools all had practice schools and one-third of 
the faculty of the normal schools were drawn from highly experi- 
enced teachers. The rest were University graduates. 

Although this volume is probably unsuited for a text, it is an im- 
portant supplementary source for students of comparative educa- 
tion, history of education, and/or philosophy of education. It fur- 
nishes solid proof that the last hundred years has brought improve- 
ments in education, particularly in Great Britain. It also confirms 
Arnold as a first rate prophet and unlike some prophets he seems 
to have received great honor in his own country. However, few of 
his suggestions about education were implemented in his lifetime. 

Not the least of the considerable charms of this book is that it 
is extremely well written. Very few professional educational books 
are written by a famous poet. Those familiar with the works of 
Professor Nash will recognize that his writing skills are also quite 
high. This volume is one proof that professional literature need 
not be dull. 

William McKenney 
Georgia Southern College 
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Thomas F. Green, WORK, LEISURE, AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
(New York: Random House, 1968), 174 pages, $2.25 paper. 


As reviewer, I must admit to having committed a sin of assump- 
tion. Upon reading the title of this volume, my assumption was 
that it had todo withdescriptions of work, what is happening in the 
world of work, and what their relation is to the American school. 
Although there is acritical shortage of and adefinite need for such 
books, this particular one does not deal with that sort of descrip- 
tion. Green deals philosophically with the idea of work and it is his 
attempt to find at least some satisfactory ways of asking questions 
about work. The author's purpose is to reflect upon our present 
understanding of work and leisure and examine concepts and beliefs 
through which we knowingly or unknowingly deal with such matters. 
After such reflection, the attempt is to examine beliefs and to 
arrive at some reasoned view concerning the ideology of work and 
leisure. This would then move toward a view of the nature of work 
and leisure that is viable and useful in our modern world. 

The American tradition contains currents of thought which are 
suited to instruct us about education in a world where a central 
theme of human life is work. What might happen to this American 
tradition when one thinks about work in a world where the central 
theme is leisure? The author attempts to find limits within which 
answers to this and other questions may be sought. Distinctions 
are drawn between "work" and "labor.' In considering work and 
labor, the author makes the supposition of a world without work. 
Because activity is missing, or the effort of constructing artifacts 
is gone, this, to the author, would mean that we would have a world 
without civilization. Another supposition is that of a world where’ 
the energies of men are expended in futility. For work to be mean- 
ingful, it must require the exercise of humancapacities, judgment, 
style, a sense of craft, and a promise of yielding some stable ac- 
complishment. Work becomes a source of discontent when it does 
not require the exercise of human capacities or is so separated 
from its result that it bears the mark of futility. 

In discussing leisure, much is offered in terms of the differences 
between a modern view and a classical view. Work and leisure are 
conceptions that also reflect our understanding of time, and a con- 
cept of time suited to work and aconcept of time suited to leisure 
may be incompatible. Mr. Green considers the possibility that 
leisure contains psychological terrors for some people and that 
people seem to be possessed by the uneasy thought that they might 
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enjoy doing nothing. Does leisure have meaning in its own. right and 
can Americans simply enjoy doing nothing without feelings of guilt? 

What might happen if our society discarded the assumption that 
"a man's work and a man's job are or should be the same?" This 
subject is treated by distinguishing between the concepts of work 
and job. Such a distinction makes it unnecessary for every job to 
be worthy, taken seriously, or identified as a life interest. The 
author draws differences between having a job (a way of making a 
living) and having a work to accomplish, and this leads to what may 
be one great problem of a leisure society -- that of finding a work 
independent of job. In discussing work, potency, and hope, it is 
stated that a principle characteristic of labor is its futility; and 
as long as man views his efforts as labor, he will see himself as 
impotent. The consequential expenditure of effort--a work--is the 
exercise of potency. Further, work without hope is the belief that 
the object of one's effort cannot be accomplished. 

In relating work and leisure to the school, Green reports that 
schools have placed an overemphasis on certification. Our under- 
standing of teaching as an activity is focused on the results and is 
appraised in terms of its product. This is opposed to viewing learn- 
ing as something with its own immediate motivation which cannot 
be understood or controlled by the need to obtain some standard of 
certification. School becomes a grim affair when its character is 
that of a context where rewards are so important. As such, stu- 
dents begin to view school as a "con-game, "a game where one gets 
what he wants by reinforcing the self-image of his victim and by 
not taking situations seriously. Mr.Green states that these attri- 
butes may be acceptable for a functional life inmodern America but 
may not be equally functional for a leisure society. If the primary 
function of school is tocertify, such aschool maynot be in astrong 
position to educate the young for a leisure society. If we approach 
aleisure society with a system of education that has been increas- 
ingly directed toward preparation for a job oriented society, the 
author warns that schooling would have become dysfunctional for 
the purpose of education. 


Chipman G, Stuart 
University of Oklahoma 
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C. A. Bowers, THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR AND THE DEPRES- 
SION: THE RADICAL YEARS (New York: Random House, 1969). 


Bowers has provided us with astudy of the educational philosophy 
of social reconstructionism that seems best described in the words 
"scholarly polemic." The book is scholarly insofar as it chronicles 
the birth and development of social reconstructionism. It verges 
on polemic when Bowers treats social reconstructionism as an un- 
mitigated evil. The author's weaknesses, as shall be seen shortly, 
occur precisely when he lets his polemic supersede his scholarship. 
This comment should not be construed as an argument against schol- 
arly polemic. In a period when we are on the verge of being inundated 
with facts, one cannot help but welcome the author who takes an 
arguable position and tries to support it. This is precisely what 
Bowers does. 

His position is that social reconstructionism, whether that of 
Counts and the SOCIAL FRONTIER of the 1930's, or of Benne, 
Brameld, and the other group-oriented members of the movement 
in the next two decades, is an essentially undemocratic philosophy 
that has little place in a democratic society. 

In the discussion of social reconstructionism during the thirties 
Bowers levels several charges at Counts and his colleagues. Perhaps 
the most important of these is that of indoctrination. Counts is 
held mainly responsible for the view that teachers should take and 
hold definite positions on social issues in their classrooms. This 
advocacy of indoctrination is contrary to the true experimentalist 
spirit which Bowers sees as the heart of a real progressivism. 
Bowers levels several other charges at the early radicals: they were 
pro-socialist, anti- capitalist, utopian, evangelistic, naive, and 
partisans of the working class. They failed to see education as a 
liberalizing process that leads to independent thinking. By practicing 
indoctrination rather than experimentation, they equated propaganda 
with knowledge. Bowers is unceasing inhis emphasis on the undemo- 
cratic character of this movement. Advocacy was the sin of these 
radicals because advocacy leaves little or no room for intelligence 

This argument has more thanhistorical relevance in aperiod when 
college student activists are being portrayed as essentially undemo- 
cratic, totalitarian, Fascists. Bowers levels a charge of incon- 
sistency at Counts and it seems that this is precisely one of the 
charges being levelled at today's young radicals. They are inconsis- 
tent in that they use undemocratic means to obtain their ends. The 
key here lies in the cause of the inconsistency. Critics of activists, 
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whether Bowers dealing with Counts or Sidney Hook dealing with 
contemporary students, hammer away at the inconsistency prac- 
tices by the social activist. The activist QUA activist demon- 
strates that he is afraid of intelligence and the rational method. 
He has no faith that this method will work ultimately and thus 
chooses to use shortcuts such as advocating teaching to a specific 
point of view of shouting down Hubert Humphrey. 

The activist, on the other hand, cannot see the argument of his 
critics because it represents an argument which, while being meth- 
odolozisally consistent, is historically inaccurate. Counts' justi- 
fication for indoctrination rests, at least in this reader's eyes, on 
his determination that his society was in a state of extreme peril. 
Contemporary radicals are making a similar analysis. In extreme 
crisis, the normal procedures may need to be modified. Thus, the 
President has emergency powers. The heart of the difference be- 
tween Bowers and Counts seems to lie in the fact that one argues 
philosophical consistency while the other is talking about historical 
specificity. Thus to solve the difference, both must meet on the 
same level. One way that this can be accomplished is to examine 
the arguments of those who see a given society in crisis, This 
Bowers doesnot do. Rather, he concentrates onhow Counts strayed 
from the true method of experimentalism. This explanation is given 
most convincingly. There is no doubt that Counts strayed from 
experimentalism. The problem is that Bowers never really con- 
siders why Counts did this. And Sidney Hook never really seems to 
ask why students sit in. And most whites never really want toknow 
why blacks are militant. 

Bowers is content with pointing out Counts’ failure to adhere to 
the experimental method and calling him a Marxist. Referring to 
Counts' DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW SOCIAL ORDER henotes 
that "the last ten pages of his manifesto contained a Marxian analy- 
sis of the causes of the depression." (p. 19) Later, in reference 
to the SOCIAL FRONTIER Bowers notes: "In a typical Marxian 
analysis, the editors made capitalism synonymous with fascism by 
announcing that the choice was now between a cooperative democracy 
and fascism." (p. 150) What Bowers fails to do is to consider the 
validity or non-validity of the analysis of Counts and the other 
"radicals." He prefers to describe it as "atypical Marxian analysis" 
without ever commenting on the adequacy of validity of this type of 
analysis. Hopefully, American scholarship has passed the stage 
where calling one a Marxist constitutes legitimate indictment. 
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In addition to treating Counts and the SOCIAL FRONTIER group, 
Bowers is equally critical of the later reconstructionists who em- 
phasized the group centered approach. He sees this approach as 
undemocratic in that the emphasis on the group results in anti- 
individualism and anti-intellectualism. This section of the book is 
less significant than that discussed above for it seems that here 
Bowers makes some errors of fact rather thaninterpretation. For 
instance, he attempts to link social reconstructionism to the life 
adjustment movement by noting that the ideas of the latter resem- 
bled many of those of the Raup, Axtelle, Benne, Smith school of 
social reconstructionism and a 1932 committee of the Progressive 
Education Association. If this link were there, it must have been 
an unconscious one for none of the four names mentioned took an 
active part in the life adjustment movement and Raup, Benne, and 
Smith spoke out often against life adjustment. Yet Bowers argues 
that a resemblance in some ideas is enough to implicate the recon- 
structionists. This type of reasoning seems analogous to that which 
lays the blame for Hitler and the Nazis at the feet of Plato. It is 
here that it is most clear that Bowers left scholarship behind in 
pursuit of polemic. 

What then can finally be said about the book? It is a contribution 
for it reopens some issues that have current as well as historical 
relevance. It is of value for it takes a position on issues and makes 
the reader respond to the position. Hopefully, someone will respond 
with a full work giving an alternative to the Bowers position. A 
brief sketch of one such response has been indicated here. 




























Wayne J. Urban 
University of South Florida 























